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THE USE OF STOICAL DOCTRINES IN RASSELAS, 
CHAPTER XVIII 


Of the special schemes for producing happiness which Rasselas 
_ investigates during his travels, two—“ the happiness of a life led 
* according to nature” (chapter xxii) and the “rational fortitude ” 
advocated by the eloquent sage (chapter xviii)—probably stand 
out with special vividness in most readers’ memories. The first 
is commonly said to be Johnson’s reaction to Rousseau’s second 
- Discourse, or at least to “ rousseauistic ” theories;* the second is 
obviously aimed at stoicism, but no one, so far as I know, has ever 
pointed out the precise background of Johnson’s treatment. This 
I propose to do briefly, in the belief that such an examination, 
by showing the close connection between Johnson’s supposedly 
“abstract ” tale and the ideas current in his own age, may add to 
the modern reader’s understanding and enjoyment of this part of 
Rasselas. 

The chapter, it will be recalled, consists of the prince’s intro- 
duction to the sage, his enthusiastic report to the skeptical Imlac, 
and his inevitable recognition that the philosopher, despite his 
eloquence, cannot practice his precepts. This sequence of incidents 
suggests Johnson’s method of treating the stoical recipe for 


* See, for example, O. F. Emerson’s edition of Rasselas (New York, 1895), 
pp. 162-64; Richard B. Sewall, “ Rousseau’s Second Discourse in England 
from 1755 to 1762,” PQ, xvi (1938), 97-114, esp. 108-9; Bertrand H. 
Bronson, Johnson and Boswell: Three Essays (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1944), pp. 393-94; Henri Roddier, J.-J. Rousseau en Angleterre au xviiie 
siécle (Paris, n.d.), pp. 49-52. I have in preparation a study of the back- 
ground of this chapter. 
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contentment: the first makes clear the sage’s glibness in talking 
about human felicity and the difficulty involved in realizing the 
dogma which he espouses; the second, by recording Imlac’s doubt 
concerning the efficacy of the philosopher’s principles, increases 
our suspicion that the latter’s actions may be less stoical than his 
preachments ; and the third, containing the clever exchange of roles 
between Rasselas and the sage, exposes completely the emptiness of 
the stoic’s pretensions to lasting happiness. And the effectiveness 
of the whole series is enhanced by many reflections, in thought 
and diction, of positions set forth in seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century English translations and adaptations of classical stoic 
philosophy. 

At the beginning of the chapter, Rasselas, on entering a “ school 
of declamation” in Cairo, hears the sage lecture “with great 
energy on the government of the passions.” According to the 
sage, “human nature is degraded and debased, when the lower 
faculties predominate over the higher; . . . when fancy, the parent 
of passion, usurps the dominion of the mind, nothing ensues but 
the natural effect of unlawful government, perturbation and con- 
fusion... .” For fancy “betrays the fortresses of the intellect 
to rebels, and excites her children to sedition against reason their 
lawful sovereign.” Reason, so the philosopher declares, is like 
“the sun, of which the light is constant, uniform, and lasting ” ; 
“ fancy ” like “a meteor, of bright but transitory lustre, irregular 
in its motion, and delusive in its direction.” 

Now similar views of human nature, utilizing the same “ govern- 
ment ” metaphor as that employed by Johnson’s sage, appear in at 
least eight stoical and neo-stoical works published between 1594 
and 1745.2 Statements of the figure range from brief references * 


2 These include: (1) Lipsius, Two Books of Constancy, translated by Sir 
John Stradling (1594) and edited by Rudolph Kirk and Clayton M. Hall 
(New Brunswick, N. J., 1939); (2) Guillaume Du Vair, The Trve Way to 
Vertve and Happinesse (London, 1623) and his (3) The Morall Philosophy 
of the Stoicks, translated by Charles Cotton (London, 1667); (4) J. F. 
Senault, The Use of Passions, translated by Henry, Earl of Monmouth 
(London, 1649); (5) Anthony Le Grand, Man without Passion: or, the 
Wise Stoick (London, 1675); (6) George Burghope, Autarchy: or, the Art 
of Self-Government, (London, 1691); (7) George Stanhope, Hpictctus his 
Morals, with Simplicius his Comment (London, 1700); and (8) George 
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to much more elaborate discussions. J. F. Senault, for example, 
beseeches Christ (addressed in the Dedication to The Use of 
Passions) to “ Dissipate the darkness of my understanding ” so 
“that I may bring all men to observe, how Passions are raised 
in them, how they rebel against Reason, how they seduce the 
Understanding, and what sleights they use to enslave the will. . . .” 
Later he declares that “ we are now no longer in that happy estate 
of innocency, where the Passions expected their orders only from 
Reason ... ; they are become disloyal, and no longer acknowledging 
the voyce of their soveraign . . .” (p. 133); and elsewhere he 
explains that 


. . . the senses are seduced by objects, these help to abuse Imagination, 
which excites disorders in the inferior part of the soul, and raiseth Passions, 
so as they are no longer in that obedience, wherein original justice kept 
them; and though they be subject to the Empire of Reason, yet they so 
mutiny, as they are not to be brought within the compass of their duty, 
but by force or cunning [p. 103].* 


Similarly, George Stanhope, in his version of Epictetus’s Morals, 
declares that 


. when once [the soul] forgets that the Divine Image is stampt upon 
her; when she lays by the Ensigns of Government ... ; when she... 
enters into a strict Union with the Brutish Part; then Reason . . . divests 
it self of its Despotick Power, and basely submits to be governed by its 
Slave. And this Confusion in the Soul is the Root of all Evil; an Evil not 
owing to the more Excellent and Rational Part, while it maintains its own 
Station; nor to the Inferiour and Sensual while that keeps within its due 
Bounds; but to the inverting of these, the violent Usurpation of the one, 
and the tame Submission of the other .. . [p. 228]. 


But, unlike Senault and Stanhope, Anthony Le Grand refuses to 
ascribe even a limited “duty” to the passions; for, he asserts, 
once the “Soul” has admitted the passions, “she is no longer 
able to set them bounds, they contemn her Goverment, . . . they 


Bennet, New Translation of the Morals of Seneca (London, 1745). Dates 
of works refer to editions cited in this paper. 

References in the Rambler (nos. 2, 17, 28, 52, 150, and 163) indicate that 
Johnson knew the works of Epictetus, Lipsius, and Seneca well before 
1759. 

* See Lipsius, pp. 74, 80; Bennet, p. 124. 

‘See Burghope, pp. 8-9, for a similar opinion, asserting that man’s 
“higher Faculties are usually captivated by the lower...” (p. 9). 
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become obstinate in Rebellion; and . . . they oblige their Soveraign 
to take Laws of them.” ® 

In addition to these extended statements of the “ government ” 
figure, more restricted anticipations of the sage’s discourse appear 
in several of the books mentioned above. For instance, those by 
Senault and Stanhope include almost the exact phrase used by 
Johnson to describe the subject of the lecture: “ Of the government 
of Passions ” is the title of the third treatise in The Use of Passions, 
and Stanhope, in the Dedication to his translation of Epictetus, 
refers to the “ steddy Government of the Passions.” Furthermore, 
Lipsius, Man without Passion, and Bennet’s translation of Seneca ® 
contain the same comparison that the sage selects to describe reason. 
For Lipsius it is a “ cleere sunne” (p. 161) with “ bright beames ” 
(p. 159), “resolute and immoueable in a good purpose, not 
variable in iudgment .. .” (p. 81) ; and Le Grand speaks of “ the 
Sun of Reason ” as beginning “ to dart forth his Lights ” (p. 140). 

After the sage in Rasselas has explained his theory of psychology, 
he “communicate[s] the various precepts given from time to time 
for the conquest of passion, and display[s] the happiness of those 
who ” have won “ the . . . victory, after which man is no longer the 
slave of fear, nor the fool of hope; is no more emaciated by envy, 
inflamed by anger, emasculated by tenderness, or depressed by 
grief; but walks on calmly through the tumults or the privacies of 
life, as the sun persues alike his course through the calm or the 
stormy sky.” 

Again, this part of the lecture, like the beginning, closely 
resembles opinions expressed in earlier English versions of stoical 
dogma. First of all, the inculeation of “ precepts ” for the conduct 
of life is emphasized in such works as Du Vair’s Morall Philosophy 


5 Pp. 99-100. For Du Vair’s versions of the metaphor, see The Trve Way 
to Vertve and Happinesse, pp. 10-12; Morall Philosophy of the Stoicks, 
pp. 17-19. 

* Bennet, p. 126. It should also be noted that although none of these 
writers compares fancy to a meteor, Lipsius labels “opinion” “ vaine, 
vneertaine, deceitfull, euill in counsell ” (p. 82); Le Grand asserts that the 
passions persuade “the mind” and “the will” to “follow their irregular 
motions ” (pp. 71-72) ; and Stanhope declares that Epictetus warns against 
“ Apprehensions ” of the imagination, which is “ but a Fancy of our own, 
and no more,” because they “embitter ones Life with a World of Terrors 
and Troubles, by the Excess of Irregularity of their Motions ” (p. 52). 
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of the Stoicks and Bennet’s translation of Seneca’s Morals.’ To 
sheild [sic] our Reason,” says Du Vair, “let us have some fair 
precepts, and short sentences concerning every Passion . . . and 
stop . . . the first precipitate motions of the Soul, that would 
storm it...” (p. 27). Likewise, Seneca declares that “ Precepts 
are of great weight, and a few useful ones . . . do more towards a 
happy Life, than whole Volumes of Cautions which we know not 
where to find; these ... Precepts ... are the Rules by which we 
ought to square our Lives. .. .” ® 

In the second place, the sage’s assertion that happiness springs 
from victory over the passions and his description of the effects 
of certain passions have their counterparts in several of the books 
mentioned above. “ A Wise Man,” Roger L’Estrange declares in 
the Abstract of Seneca’s Morals, “. . . will be still Happy,®... 
because he submits himself to Reason, and governs his Actions by 
Counsel, not by Passion ” (p. 132). Similarly, Epictetus, according 
to Stanhope, tells us that the man whose life “is untainted with 
Perturbation and Sensual Pleasure, must needs be above all Grief, 
and all Fear, absolutely Free, and exquisitely Happy” (p. 45). 
Conversely, happiness cannot be attained by a person with unruly 
passions, for envy “. . . gnaws the heart to our continual torment,” 
“Hope and Fear treat their guests as slaves,” and “Grief deals 
with us as a Tyrant. . .”.?° 

In the third place, when Johnson’s sage describes the man who 
“walks on calmly” through the storms of life and likens his 
progress to that of the sun, he is using figures which parallel 
imagery in Seneca and in Le Grand’s Man without Passion. 
According to Seneca, “a wise Man . . . walks without stumbling 
and is never surprized, he lives always true and steady to him- 
self. ...” “Good men,” he says later, “ suffer many Inconveniences ; 
but Virtue like the Sun, still goes on with her Work, and finishes 


* The importance of precepts and “maxims” is also noted in Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, Seneca’s Morals by Way of Abstract (London, 1696), pp: 
160 ff.; and in Elizabeth Carter’s translation of Epictetus (London, 1758), 
295. 

* Bennet, p. 114; ef. pp. 115, 212, 337; L’Estrange, p. 162. 

*In her introduction to the translation of Epictetus, Elizabeth Carter 
says that the stoics’ “favourite Doctrine” was their insistence “that a 
wise Man must always be happy ” (1, xxv). 

*° Morall Philosophy of the Stoicks, p. 53; Le Grand, p- 258. See, also, 
L’Estrange, p. 375. 
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her Course, let the Air be never so cloudy... .”** And Le Grand 
declares: “A wise Man ought to imitate the stars . .. in the 
firmament, he ought to consider the sublunary revolutions without 
alteration, and the evil that assaults him ought no more to 
discompose him, then [sic] the splendid favors of fortune to swell 
his mind ” (p. 132). 

The last part of the philosopher’s speech lists “many examples 
of heroes immovable by pain or pleasure, who looked with indiffer- 
ence on those modes or accidents to which the vulgar give the names 
of good and evil”; includes an exhortation to “his hearers to lay 
aside their prejudices, and arm themselves against the shafts of 
malice or misfortune, by invulnerable patience”; and ends with 
the statement “that this state only was happiness, and that this 
happiness was in every one’s power.” 

Once again, examination of earlier stoical and neo-stoical writings 
discloses notions which are strikingly similar to those in the sage’s 
peroration. Du Vair, for instance, suggests that in order “to 
render [the] Precepts [for proper behavior] more strong, and hard 
to undermine,” we should “Garrison them with the beautiful 
Examples of such as have generously behaved themselves in the 
like Occasions. . . .”1* George Stanhope is more specific: in 
Epictetus his Morals he singles out Hercules, Theseus, Diogenes, 
and Socrates as “Illustrious Heroes,” whose steadfastness in 
various crises “recommend[s] their Examples to Posterity” (p. 
108).1* Moreover, the “ indifferent ” attitude of the heroes invoked 
by the stoic in Rasselas is the same as that attributed to “ wise 
men” or “philosophers” by Le Grand, L’Estrange, Stanhope, 
Bennet’s Seneca, and Carter’s Epictetus. The wise man, suggests 
Le Grand, rejects “ the noise of a biassed and interressed multitude ” 
(p. 94) and views both “ill accident” and good fortune with 
“ indifference ” (p. 9). Seneca asserts that “A truly great Mind 

despises what the Vulgar admire . . .” and that “A brave 
Man . . . tramples indifferently upon the Glories and Terrors of 
Fortune . .” * 


11 Bennet, pp. 93, 100; cf. L’Estrange, p. 132. 

12 Morall Philosophy of the Stoicks, p. 27. 

18 Cf. Carter’s translation of Epictetus, m, 175, 176, 179; Bennet, pp. 
184, 194. 

** Bennet, pp. 189, 371; ef. p. 136; L’Estrange, pp. 191-92; Carter, I, iii; 
11, 194; Stanhope, pp. 53, 139, 354. 
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Finally, the sage’s parting injunction parallels, either wholly 
or partially, statements in several of the other works already cited 
in this paper. “It is only Philosophy,” declares Seneca, “that 
makes the Mind invincible and places us out of the Reach of 
Fortune, so that all her Arrows fall short of us” (Bennet, p. 142). 
Furthermore, he, Epictetus, and Le Grand praise again and again 
the virtue of “ invincible Patience ” (Bennet, p. 98) or “ fortitude ” 
as the sine qua non of real happiness. In the words of Epictetus, 
as interpreted by Stanhope, “the escaping Afflictions is only a 
piece of good Fortune .. .; but the bearing them with Fortitude 
and Decency is a Happiness of the Soul, and what the Man is 
properly the better for” (p. 388).*® 

After the sage has finished his discourse, Rasselas, deeply 
impressed, reports to Imlac that he has “found...aman... 
who, from the unshaken throne of rational fortitude, looks down 
on the scenes of life changing beneath him”; and that he intends 
to “imitate” the life of the sage. But Imlac warns him that 
though “the teachers of morality” “discourse like angels, .. . 
they live like men.” 

In this exchange of remarks, both the prince and the poet make 
comments which, like the philosopher’s speech, resemble passages 
in Seneca, Senault’s Use of Passions, Epictetus, and Le Grand’s 
Man without Passion. “Tranquillity,” says Seneca, “raises us 
to the Summit, and makes every Man his own Supporter... ; 
he, whose Judgment is right and constant enjoys a perpetual 
Calm . . .” (Bennet, p. 88). Stoical doctrine, so Senault tells 
us, “ promiseth to change men into Angels, to raise them above a 
mortal condition, and to put storms and thunder under their 
feet”; but, he continues, this promise has “brought forth none 
effects .. .” (pp. 123-24). And Epictetus speaks of those superior 
men who “imitate the Divine Excellencies ” and who “ sit enthroned 
on high, and look down, and order all Things, with . . . undisturbed 
Security. . . .” 76 

When Rasselas visits the philosopher a few days later, he finds 
him mourning the death of his only daughter. “My views, my 
purposes, my hopes,” the sage declares, “are at an end: I am now 


** See, also, pp. 133, 160; Carter, 1, 226; 1, 195, 332; Le Grand, p. 120. 
' Stanhope, p. 152; cf. pp. 114, 151. See, also, Le Grand, p. 5; Burghope, 
p. 158. 
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a lonely being disunited from society.” The prince replies that 
“ mortality is an event by which a wise man can never be surprised: 
we know that death is always near, and it should therefore always 
be expected.” “Have you forgot ... the precepts,” he adds, 
“which you so powerfully enforced? Has wisdom no strength to 
arm the heart against calamity? Consider that external things *” 
are naturally variable, but truth and reason are always the same.” 
The sage, however, refuses to be comforted, and Rasselas is forced 
to continue his quest for a successful prescription for happiness. 

This final step in Johnson’s exposure of the sage deals with a 
subject close to the hearts of earlier stoics. For Epictetus, Seneca, 
Marcus Aurelius, Du Vair, and Le Grand, the problem of death— 
whether befalling the philosopher himself or, more commonly, a 
friend or relative **—affords possibly the supreme test of fidelity 
\ to stoical principles; and they, like Rasselas in his replies to the 
sage, offer suggestions for passing the test. Epictetus, as interpreted 
by Stanhope, classifies as “ External Things ” (p. 65) our “ Natural 
Tenderness ” for “. . . our Wives and Children, our Kindred, our 
Friends, and our Countrymen” (p. 66). Specifically, he says that 
a man must learn “to encounter his Affection for a Child. . .” 
and must seek to make 


all the Dispositions of his Mind . . . carry the impression of this . . . Re- 
flection, That what he thus dotes upon, is but a Man; if a Man, consequently 
a brittle and frail Creature, and what he is in a continual possibility of 
losing. And when his Mind is once thoroughly possess’d with this Con- 
sideration, and confirmed with an habitual recollection of it, whenever that 
Child is snatch’d away from him, he is prepared for the Stroke, and cannot 
be surprised and confounded with Passion, as if some strange or new thing 
had happened to him [p. 68].’* 


17“ That man should never suffer his happiness to depend upon external 
circumstances, is one of the chief precepts of the stoical philosophy,” says 
|} Johnson in No. 6 of the Rambler; but, he adds, “such extravagance of 
philosophy . . . is overthrown by the experience of every hour, and the 
powers of nature rise up against it.” In the Idler, No. 41, he remarks that 
“the dictates of Zeno, who commands us to look with indifference on ex- 
ternal things, may dispose us to conceal our sorrow, but cannot assuage it.” 
18 Stanhope attaches peculiar significance to Epictetus’s concentration on 
, the deaths of relatives. He says: “... Epictetus chooses to instance .. . 
the Death of a Wife or a Child; because these sit closest to our Hearts; 
and any other Losses, if compared to these are no more than every vulgar 
Vertue «an sustain and Slight” (p. 130). 
1° Cf. p. 68; Carter, 1, 34, 125, 264, 335. 
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Seneca also expresses much the same opinion about death as that 
stated by Rasselas. “'To lose a Child or a Limb,” he says, “ is only 
to part with what we have received, and Nature may do what 
she pleases with her own .. .” (Bennet, p. 135). “. . . I would bear 
the Death of my Children and Friends with the same Constancy 
that I would expect my own...” (p. 236). And Du Vair counsels 
men to love “ your Children . . . as men subject to Death ” so that 
“when they come to dye, you will neither be surprized nor 
troubled.”?° 
Gwin J. Kors 
University of Chicago 


A MODE OF MEDIEVAL THOUGHT IN JOINVILLE’S 
CREDO 


In the opening paragraph of the Credo, Joinville carefully warns 
those who will see and hear the work that the illustration is ac- 
cording to the humanity of Christ and to our own, since the 
Divinity and the Trinity cannot be known in themselves by mortal 
man, in witness whereof he invokes Holy Writ: 


. ear ce est si grans choses, si com sains Pous et li autre saint le 
tesmoignent, que iex ne puet veoir, ne oreille oir, ne lengue raconter, por les 
pechiez et les ordures don nous sumes plain et chargie en ceste mortel vie, 
qui nous tolent a veoir la clartei soveraine.* 


This passage has been dutifully annotated with a reference to 
I Corinthians,” but that this text does not correspond precisely to 
the quotation of Joinville—explaining no more than the element 
tex ne puet veoir, ne oreille oir of the romance, and containing no 
allusion to the element ne lengue raconter—appears not to have 
been found disturbing. Similar instances in the Credo have been 


*° Morall Philosophy of the Stoicks, p. 65. See, also, Marcvs Avrelivs 
Antoninus, . . . his Meditations concerning Himself, translated by Meric 
Casaubon (London, 1634), p- 33; Le Grand, pp. 241, 266-67. 

* Joinville, Histoire de Saint Louis, Credo, et Lettre 4 Louis X, texte 
original, accompagné d’une traduction, par M. Natalis de Wailly. Paris, 
Didot, 1874, p. 414. 

* I Corinthians, ii, 9. 
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shrugged off by Lozinski with the conclusion that Joinville s’en 
rapportait a sa mémoire et celle-ci le trahissait.® 

The expression has already been treated by Gilson in connection 
with a similar one found in the Queste del saint Graal: ce que 
cuers mortex ne porroit penser, ne langue d’ome terrien deviser.* 
Gilson has demonstrated that we are dealing with a particular mode 
of medieval thought, common to hermeneutics and the sermon, 
called auctoritates concordantes, which consists of demonstrations 
made from separate elements of the Bible brought together as 
having some bearing upon the same point. The expression used by 
Joinville is not an inexact quotation, but a new statement, com- 
pounded of at ieast two scriptural texts, between which a con- 
cordance exists. The passages 


Quod oculus non vidit, nec auris audivit, nec in cor hominis ascendit, quae 
praeparavit Deus iis qui diligunt eum. 


and 


A saeculo non audierunt, neque auribus perceperunt; oculus non vidit, 
Deus, absque te, quae praeparasti expectantibus te.° 


provide the two elements accounted for. A completely different 
text of John, concerning a man rapt into the third heaven, where 
audivit arcana verba, quae non licet homini logut," furnishes the 
ne lengue raconter of Joinville and the ne langue d’ome terrien 
deviser of the Queste. Other examples of this type of demonstration 


are easy to adduce. 
The prophecy of the Crucifixion as prefigured in Isaac has been 


troublesome.® 


* Lozinski, “ Recherches sur les Sources du Credo de Joinville,” Neuphilo- 
logische Mitteilungen. 1930. xxxt, 189. 

* Gilson, “la Mystique de la grace dans la Queste del saint Graal,” les 
Idées et les Lettres. Paris, Vrin, 1932, pp. 76-78. 

®I Corinthians, loc. cit. 

Isaiah, lxiv, 4. 

Corinthians, xii, 4. 

*The search for a textual source has led Lozinski along the following 
perilous path: La plupart des Péres ne font que noter la ressemblance 
qui existe entre Isaac portant le bois qui doit lui servir de bicher, et le 
Christ qui porta lui-méme la croix de sa passion. L’obéissance jusqu’d la 
mort n’est relevée que par saint Bruno, évéque de Segni: obediens Patri 
usque ad mortem . . . Joinville suit exemple de la minorité, et il a peut- 
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La profecie de l’evre sur la croiz, ce est de Ysaac, que vous verres ci apres 
point, qui fu obeissans a son pere jusques a la mort, A la mort fu livres 
Nostres Sires Ihesu Crist pour les felons Juis, et ausi honteuse mort 
comme de la crois, la u il pandoient alors les larons, ausi comme on fait 
orandroit les larons aus fourches, Entre dous larons le firent-il pandre 
en la crois, pour faire antendant au pueple que par son mesfait avoit mort 
deservie.® 


The Middle Ages were constant in seeing in Isaac the figure of 
Christ for reasons mentioned quite accurately by Lozinski. How- 
ever, this relationship once posited, Joinville develops a concordant 
statement of Paul—of important liturgical use during the Easter 
Season ?°—concerning Christ factus obediens usque ad mortem." 
That this latter text is the one thought of by Joinville becomes 
patent when it is observed that the majority of the discussion is 
only an elucidation of the remainder of Paul’s statement, mortem 
autem crucis (aust honteuse mort comme de la crois), in which 
Joinville attempts to explain the significance of this particular kind 
of death. This latter aspect of the problem is in no way concerned 
with the tale from Genesis but could arise only from the text of 
Philippians or from the liturgical formula. The appearance of the 
same grouping of ideas in Joinville and saint Bruno does not indi- 
cate either a source or an influence, but rather that the same method 
of scriptural concordance has produced a similar result, just as in 
the previous example. For the closing sentence, there is possible a 
further concordance with another traditional text for the Cruci- 
fixion, also of liturgical use: . . . tradidit in mortem animam 
suam, et cum sceleratis reputatus est.” 


étre tort, car la préfiguration s’arréte au bicher, étant donné qu’Isaac ne 
périt pas et qu’il ne se doutait méme pas du sort qui Vattendait. (Lozinski, 
op. cit., pp. 194-195.) 

* Joinville, op. cit., p. 422. 

2°See use of the versicle Christus factus est pro nobis obediens usque 
ad mortem, mortem autem crucis, during Holy Week. 

* Philippians, ii, 8. 

*Tsaiah, liii, 12. Versicle for the Ist Nocturn of Holy Saturday: 
Tradidit in mortem animam suam; et inter sceleratos reputatus est. For 
so much of the vast theological knowledge which Gaston Paris saw in 
the Credo, one does not have to go further than the Breviary to find a 
source. Beside the two instances noted, a third prophecy of the Crucifixion 
(the text of Jeremiah) serves as a Response for the second Nocturn of the 
same day: O vos omnes qui transitis per viam, attendite et videte, si est 
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The prophecy of Christ by la cote Joseph faite d’une piéce, which 
gave Lozinski so much trouble since he was unable to find any 
authority for the fact that Joseph’s coat was made in one piece, is 
amenable to the same sort of analysis. There has been a con- 
cordance between the tunica polymita or tunica talaris of Joseph 
and the tunica inconsutilis, desuper contexta per totum of Christ,” 
for which at the Crucifixion the soldiers cast lots rather than divide 
it. There is a further concordance with the awesome Psalm of the 
Crucifixion to which John specifically refers.** 

An unawareness of this mode of reasoning has led also to a 
certain confusion as to what does or does not represent a quotation 
in the Credo. For the resurrection of the body, Joinville argues, 


in part: 


La ne seroit pas la balance Nostre Seignor droite, se li cors de ceus (li 
cors aus pecheors) ne resuscitoient pour atandre lou jugemant et la 
joutise que Diex lour a appareillie en anfer, si com il meismes lou tesmoigne 
de sa bouche. Et lour maus vengera Diex seur les armes et seur les cors 
d’aus en l’autre siecle, pour ce que Diex ne fist nulle vangence d’aus en ce 
siecle.*® 


For some mysterious reason, Lozinski has chosen to believe that the 
specific allusion to the witness of God Himself refers to the words 
et lour maus vengera Diex . . . en Vautre siecle which semblent 
viser ** John v, 29.17 This requires some effort of the imagination, 


dolor similis sicut dolor meus. A fourth instance will be seen shortly. 
There is no reason to doubt Joinville’s report of his assiduity at hearing 
his hours at the time he composed the Credo. A glimpse at the Joinville 
Breviary (and its illustrations?) could be very revealing. 

18 John, xix, 23-24: Milites ergo cum crucifiwissent eum, acceperunt vesti- 
menta ejus (et fecerunt quatuor partes, uniquique militi partem) et 
tunicam. EHrat autem tunica inconsutilis, desuper contexta per totum. 
Diverunt ergo ad invicem: Non scindamus eam, sed sortiamur de illa cujus 
sit, Ut Scriptura impleretur dicens: Partiti sunt vestimenta mea sibi, et 
in vestem meam miserunt sortem. 

14 Psalm xxi, 18: Diviserunt sibi vestimenta mea, et super vestem meam 
miserunt sortem. This line, too, has an extensive liturgical use. 

46 Joinville, op. cit., p. 438. 

** Op. cit., p. 191. Lozinski has changed the punctuation supplied by 
Wailly. The manuscript is of little help here, the punctuation being very 
erratic. Wailly’s division of the text into paragraphs, despite the para- 
graphing of the manuscript, which leaves this portion as a block, is of 
doubtful value. 

7 Accordingly, the above would be Joinville’s garbled version of Bt 


: 
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for the words of John refer only to the ultimate judgment of the 
righteous and the wicked, and have no bearing upon their being 
rewarded and punished in both body and soul, the very point to be 
made. The testimony alluded to by Joinville refers instead to the 
preceding portion of the text—lou jugemant et la joutise que Diex 
lour a appareillie en anfer—and is to be found in the statement 
of Christ concerning the Judgment and the separation of the sheep 
from the goats ; the former to the right of the Son of Man, the latter 
to His left. 


Tune dicet rex his qui a dextris erunt: Venite, benedicti Patris mei, 
possidete paratum vobis regnum a constituione mundi . . . Tune dicet et 
his qui a sinistris erunt: Discedite a me, maledicti, in ignem aeternum, 
qui paratus est diabolo et angelis ejus.** 


There is here only an allusio, not a quotation. Similarly, in the 
same discussion : 


Boneuree iert la resurrections des mors qui es euvres Dieu morront, si 
com dist sainz Jehans en |’Apocalipse; car lour joies et lour bieneurtez lour 
doubleront, ce est a savoir en cors et en arme.’® 


A quite accurate identification has been made between the first 
part of this development and the text of Revelation,”° but, as a 
synopsis and explanation of the Biblical text, the words do not 
constitute a quotation, but an allusion. Lozinski, moreover, be- 
lieves the following words car lour joies et lour bieneurtez lour 
doubleront to be a quotation, which he connects to several passages 
from Revelation.” 

Testimony of the resurrection of the body was frequently sought 
in references to duality, which were interpreted as the specific 
duality body-soul, as in the line of Isaiah glossed by Vincent de 
Beauvais, in this very context: 


procedent qui bona fecerunt in resurrectionem vitae: qui vero male egerunt 
in resurrectionem judicii. 

18 Matthew, xxv, 31-34. 

* Joinville, op. cit., pp. 438-440. 

7° Revelation, xiv, 13, 13: Beati mortui qui in Domino moriuntur. Amodo 
jam dicit Spiritus ut requiescat a laboribus suis; opera enim illorum 
sequuntur illos. 

*\ Revelation, xviii, 6: Reddite illi sicut et ipsa reddidit vobis: et 
duplicate duplicia secundum opcra ecjus: in poculo, quo miscuit, miscete 
ili duplum. Ibid., xx, 12-13. Ibid., xxii, 12. 
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In terra sua, quae est terra haereditatis aeternae, duplicia possidebunt, 
id est duplicem gloriam, in anima scilicet et corpore.”* 


Again, Joinville has not given a quotation, but a conclusion based 
upon the text Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, con- 
corded with either the line from Isaiah or with the first of the 
possibilities mentioned by Lozinski, and advanced at this point as 
a proof of the resurrection of the body. The testimony of John 
concerning those who have died in the Lord is meaningful of the 
resurrection only when brought into concordance with pertinent 
scriptural references to the two-fold, in answer to the question 
why ? *8 

The texts examined do not show the activity of concordance, but 
its results, and indicate that the author has a fund of theological 
knowledge which has been arrived at by a specific mode of reason- 
ing developed in medieval exegesis and of common use in the 
sermon. Considering the avowed purpose of the work—to confirm 
dying crusaders in the faith by proof of the articles of the Creed 
by scriptural witness—it is not surprising that this mode of thought 
was employed, but it should be realized that it has a more extensive 
use than in the specific concordant activity of the Old Testament 
prophecies in words and works. 

LIONEL J. FRIEDMAN 
Indiana University 


RABELAIS AND THE ANDROGYNE 


A detailed study of Platonism as a part of Rabelais’ thought and 
of his rhetorical style, if it is ever undertaken, will be as complicated 
as it will be interesting and informative. According to Professor 
Plattard, who in his L’@uvre de Rabelais lists the most obvious of 
Rabelais’ allusions to the Socratic dialogues, “ Platon . . . est un 
des écrivains anciens pour lesquels Rabelais manifeste le plus 
volontiers son admiration”; but M. Plattard concludes that 
Rabelais’ borrowings from Plato may most often be traced to 


*2 Vincent de Beauvais, Speculum morale, Douai, 1624, col. 770. 

2° The other references given by Lozinski must be rejected, for Joinville 
is obviously working with the idea of doubler, and they refer to another 
type of witness, exemplified by in qua mensura mensi fucritis, remctietur 
vobis, (Matthew, vii, 2.) 
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Erasmus or to the “domaine commun” of the early sixteenth- 
century humanists. However that may be, at least once Rabelais 
was apparently ahead of his contemporaries in introducing a 
Platonic concept that came to be a favorite literary conceit with 
French Renaissance poets—the legend of the Androgyne. 

The Androgyne legend burst full-grown into French literature in 
1542 with the publication of Héroet’s L’Androgyne de Platon 
(drawn largely from the account in Ficino’s Convito). Next after 
Héroet—whose poem was actually presented to Francis I during 
the winter of 1536/7 although unpublished until 1542—des Periers 
made use of the legend, incorporating it in his somewhat scabrous 
Blason du nombril, written some time after 1535 (when Marot 
wrote his Blason du beau tetin, asking others to imitate him) but 
not published until 1550 in the Blasons anatomiques des parties du 
corps femenin; and throughout the following decades it found 
occasional expression in the works of the court poets, until late in 
the century the story itself gave way to such words, palely remini- 
scent of the legend, as moitié.2 But Rabelais’ Gargantua, which 
contains a description of the Androgyne, was published in 1534 
and thus antedates both these poems by several years. The genial 
doctor, then, seems to have been the first to present Plato’s 
Androgyne to the French literary public.* 

For in Rabelais’ description of the dress of the child Gargantua 
(Gargantua, viii) one reads: 


Pour son image avoit, en une platine d’or pesant soixante et huyt mares, 
une figure d’esmail competent, en laquelle estoit pourtraict un corps humain 
ayant deux testes, l’une virée vers l’autre, quatre bras, quatre piedz et deux 
culz, telz que dict Platon, in Symposio, avoir esté ’humaine nature a son 
commencement mystic, et autour estoit escript en lettres Ioniques: ATAIITH 
OT ZHTEI TA 


* Jean Plattard, L’@uvre de Rabelais (Paris, 1910), pp. 221 ff. 

* For an excellent survey of the Androgyne legend in French poetry, see 
Robert V. Merrill, “ The Pléiade and the Androgyne,” Comparative Litera- 
ture, I (1949), 97-112. Dr. Merrill’s article, although referring occasionally 
to prose writers and their works (Bembo’s Asolani, Marguerite’s Hep- 
taméron) , nowhere mentions Rabelais’ novel. 

* Professor Robert M. Burgess has called my attention to this priority 
which, to my knowledge, has not been pointed out before: see his unpub- 
lished dissertation, Philippe Desportes: His Platonism (U.C.L. A., 1951), 
pp. 162-163. 

* Edition critique, ed. Abel LeFranc ct al. (Paris, 1913-1931), 1, 89-90. 
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Characteristically, Rabelais does not draw upon the legend for an 
exposition of Platonic love, as did the poets later; nor does he cite 
the considerably attenuated version given by Ficino.’ Our author, 
in fact, chooses to include only a few lines from the Sympositum— 
where the story of the Androgyne is told at great length by 
Aristophanes (Symposium, 189-193)—giving a forthright physical 
description of the double creature which, according to Plato, was 
originally round, “his back and sides forming a circle; and he had 
four hands and four feet, one head with two faces, looking opposite 
ways, set on a round neck and precisely alike; also four ears, two 
privy members, and the remainder to correspond.” And again far 
different from the courtly love poets, Rabelais makes this the basis 
for an actual figure of the Androgyne—mounted upon a base 
weighing nearly forty pounds—as an ornament for Gargantua’s 
cap, quite effectively heightening the aspect of giantism, which is 
an essential part of the framework for this section of the novel. 

In having the Platonic figure materialize here, Rabelais shows a 
tendency evident in subsequent books of the novel when he objecti- 
fies certain ideas of Plato’s. For example, he has the sounds of a 
great battle fall upon the deck of Pantagruel’s ship as frozen words, 
to the great mystification of the travelers; and in speculating upon 
these objects, Pantagruel actually recalls Antiphanes’ remark that 
Plato’s philosophy resembled words spoken in a frigid country 
which froze as soon as they were uttered (Iv, lv). To cite only 
one other example of this technique, even more striking is the 
description of Bacbuc’s remarkable fountain (v, xliii) which is a 
material objectification—not only a literal argumentum ad oculos 
but an argumentum ad aures as well—of Pythagorean theories of 
the power of number (in generating all motion, with music as an 
inevitable by-product), of mathematical proportions discussed many 
times in Plato’s works. 

The Greek words around the figure are significant, too, of other 
aspects of Rabelais’ artistic technique. The motto itself—“ Love 


See Marsilio Ficino’s Commentary on Plato’s Symposium, tr. Sears 
Jayne (Columbia, Missouri, 1944), p. 154: “In the beginning, there were 
three kinds of human beings, not only the two which we have now, male and 
female, but also a third which was a combination of both. Moreover, the 
appearance of each person was whole and round, having a round back and 
sides, four hands, and an equal number of legs. Likewise he had two faces, 
completely identical, and joined on a round neck.” 
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seeketh not her own (gains, benefits) ”—is a delightful bit of wry, 
Rabelaisian humor, quite similar, for instance, to the whimsical 
irony implicit in Rabelais’ mention, now and then, of the non- 
existent Greek calends; for the myth of the Androgyne actually 
arose in explanation of man’s feeling of incompleteness, of longing 
for and unending search for his other half. The use of Greek— 
instead of Latin—for a citation from the Scriptures is a character- 
istic mark of the early Renaissance humanist who preferred his 
Bible in the original Greek; but even more typically Rabelaisian 
is the choice of this particular bit of Scripture because of the 
ambiguity which arises when one translates ra éavrys (“the things 
of herself”) in this context—ambiguity which is the very basis 
for the ironic humor here.® And finally, the fact that the motto 
} is a part of Saint Paul’s classic exposition of brotherly love (1 
Corinthians, 13)—of éydzy, Christian charity—is indicative of one 
large attitude of Renaissance thought: that which made Plato’s 
pagan philosophy compatible with Christian doctrine. Humanism, 
indeed, has often been called the reconciliation of Christianity and 
Platonism ; and the inevitable association of Saint Paul—who more 
than any other New Testament writer was indebted to Greek 
philosophy—with Plato in discussions of love was an extremely 
cogent means of indicating this reconciliation which appealed to 
a number of Renaissance writers.’ 

The brooch on Gargantua’s cap, then, is much more than a mere 
embellishment to the young giant’s apparel, embodying in minu- 
scule some of the most characteristic facets of Rabelais’ rhetorical 
style. First of all, the great size and weight of the “image” 


* See, for example, Jacques Le Clerq’s translation of this passage, Gar- 
gantua and Pantagruel (New York, 1944), p. 28: “Charity seeketh not 
her own, or more freely, the only virtuous person is one who does good to 
another whilst profiting himself,’ which is apparently based upon an 
interpretation cited in the Edition critique, 1, 90, note 95: “N’y a bonne 
personne que celle qui se faisant du bien en fait & un autre.” 

*See, for instance, Baldassare Castiglione, The Book of the Courtier 
(London and New York, 1948), p. 323, after Bembo’s great eulogy of love: ey 
“Socrates himselfe doth confesse that all mysteries of love which he knew, : 
were opened unto him by a woman, which was Diotima. . . . You must 
remember moreover that Saint Marie Magdalen had many faultes forgiven 
her, because she loved much: and perhaps with no lesse grace than Saint 
oe was she many times through Angelike love haled up to the third 

eaven.” 
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underline the enormous size of the lad Gargantua, just as the 
valuable materials of which the figure was made point up the royal 
background and lineage of the prince-giant. Moreover, the physical 
attributes of the figure, carefully and literally taken from the classic 
description given by Aristophanes—spiritual ancestor of Maitre 
Francois himself—undoubtedly symbolize the lustiness, the sheer 
joy in the natural and harmonious working of all parts of the 
body so characteristic of the young Gargantua throughout the first 
part of the novel and of Rabelais at all times. The fact that our 
author draws upon the Platonic myth as basis for a material object 
is consistent with his handling of Platonic ideas elsewhere. And 
the fact that the figure, with its emphasis upon the physical, has for 
“devise” one of Saint Paul’s most idealistic utterances about 
Christian love is consistent with a tongue-in-cheek technique 
frequently employed by Rabelais—the juxtaposition of two objects 
or ideas widely opposed in meaning, as if one might explain the 
other: here, the figure emphasizing man’s physical nature with a 
motto emphasizing the spiritual. And the Greek motto itself is 
not only an erudite touch typically humanistic but is characteristi- 
cally Rabelaisian in the humorous effect it achieves: for although 
by means of the inscription Paul’s teaching is associated with 
Platonism (marking a synthesis of these two doctrines beloved of 
the Renaissance philosopher), the ambiguity here endows the whole 
passage with a meaning which is a far cry from the idealism 
indigenous to the beautiful eulogy of love found in Paul’s letter 
to the Corinthians. 

In addition to stylistic traits, Rabelais’ fabrication and description 
of a literal Androgyne figure illuminates in an engaging way several 
highly significant aspects of his humanistic artistry. It marks the 
introduction of the myth of the Androgyne to French literature 
in a manner uniquely Rabelais’ own,® indicative of certain techni- 


® Apropos of this priority, it is interesting to find a song set by Clément 
Janequin for four voices and published by Pierre Attaingnant in 1533— 
“L’ermaphrodite est étrange en figure”: see Francois Lesure, “Clément 
Janequin,” Musica Disciplina, v (1951), 186. According to Lesure’s list, 
the author of the poem is unknown. I have not been able to examine a 
copy of Attaingnant’s volume (Vingt et quatre chansons musicales a quatre 
parties composees par maistre Clement Jennequin), not reprinted since 
1533. In view of Rabelais’ undoubted acquaintance with the many volumes 
of songs from Attaingnant’s press, however, it is extremely suggestive that 
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ques in achieving humorous effects everywhere consistent in his 
work. It shows us Rabelais drawing his material from Plato him- 
self—his own copy of the Aldine edition of 1513 is still extant in 
the Montpellier library °—rather than from Ficino’s famous com- 
mentary on the Symposium with its more refined description of 
the Androgyne. It exemplifies certain overall tendencies in 
Rabelais’ use of Platonic ideas. And it is a most effective means— 
among many others in the course of the long novel—of showing the 
wide gulf that separated Rabelais from the poets of the Pléiade who 
used the legend as an argument to support their basic philosophy 
of love. In a word, the figure, although only an ornament on the 
young giant’s cap, embodies the union of Platonism and New 
Testament doctrine, as well as the physical and the spiritual, with 
an ironic twist which only Rabelais could have added—perpetrating 
the kind of humanistic plaisanterie in which our genial author 
heartily delighted and which has been a large part of his perennial 
charm for readers ever since. 
Nan Cooke CARPENTER 
Montana State University 


THE CRITICAL RECEPTION OF ZOLA’S CONFESSION 
DE CLAUDE? 


Zola was one of the few successful novelists who were also suc- 
cessful publicists. The writer who began his career as “chef de 
publicité” at Hachette’s, never failed to launch his works with the 
maximum of fanfare, and if he ever felt a momentary qualm con- 
cerning the relative proportion in certain successes of the two 
ingredients, merit and publicity, he has kept it a secret. His first 
novel and second published work, La Confession de Claude (Novem- 
ber, 1865), received unusual attention for the product of a com- 


Janequin’s song should have appeared just one year before the publication 
of Gargantua. 

* Plattard, L’@uvre de Rabelais, p. 222. 

* Part of the research for this paper was done with the help of a Modern 
Language Association Grant in Aid of Research, It is a pleasure to express 
here my thanks to Professor Henry A. Grubbs of Oberlin College, who 
devoted valuable time to tirelessly tracking down reviews for me. 
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parative newcomer to fiction. This was due, no doubt, not only 
to the assiduity with which he solicited reviews, and cultivated 
important literary figures like the brothers Goncourt,? but to the 
readiness with which the critics turned to an author whom they 
thought they had stereotyped. His uneven, sometimes saccharine 
collection of short stories, the Contes a Ninon (1864), had received 
critical benediction. It is disconcerting when an author rudely 
casts off his label: Zola’s overpreciosity had been for the critics 
only a “charming fault”; now his realism was doubly shocking. 
Yet despite the impression given by his biographer, Matthew 
Josephson, the reviews of what Zola called his “eau-forte” fol- 
lowing close upon his “ bergerade ” were not all unfavorable. There 
were more than a few approving voices The critic of L’Artiste, 
for instance, compared the young writer’s analytical ability to 
Stendhal’s; La Presse called him “an author with a future,” one 
of the few novelists of the time who was also a thinker.* 

Probably the number of unfavorable reactions outweighed the 
favorable ones, but even the severest censors, as a rule, found some- 
thing to praise. Usually, while regrets were expressed that the 
new book did not live up to the promise of the Contes a Ninon, 
the young writer’s talents were readily admitted. A. Lefévre, of 
L’ Illustration, called him “an artist, whose vigorous and distin- 
guished style reflects a sincere and ardent spirit.” A. Claveau, in 
the Revue Contemporaine, went so far as to say that he had “as 
much and more talent than any of the younger writers.”* Of 
course, the main objection was the subject. As Claveau put it, 
with a dainty shudder, the novel was about “a student in love 
with a... but we no longer pronounce such words.” How amus- 
ing now is the indignation aroused by Zola’s lyrical and overeffusive 


* He wrote the Goncourts announcing that he was going to do a “ grand 
article” on Germinie Lacerteux (Correspondance, ed. Leblond, 1930, I, 264- 
265). The only published letter requesting a review is that to Jules Claretie 
(ibid., 269), but Josephson (Zola and His Time, New York, Macaulay, 
1928, p. 96) quotes a letter, apparently still unpublished, requesting a 
review of the editor of La Revue Contemporaine. There were undoubtedly 
others. 

* George Werner (Henry Houssaye), in L’Artiste, Jan. 1, 1866; Georges 
Bell, in La Presse, Nov. 27, 1885. 

* A. Lefévre, in L’Illustration, Jan. 2i, 1866; A. Claveau, in Revue Con- 
temporaine, Dec. 1, 1865. 
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work! The waspish Vapereau, in his Année Littéraire, accused 
Zola of complacently mixing filth and shamefulness (he paid him 
a back-handed compliment, however, by comparing La Confession 
to Constant’s Adolphe —the descriptions were a bit more exag- 
gerated, he said, the morality a degree lower, but they were two of 
a kind). Other critics, while deploring the novel’s pessimism, 
agreed that the young man was getting something off his chest, 
and that now this catharsis was accomplished, the public could 
look forward to better things.® 

Zola of course admitted his novel’s shortcomings, though only 
to friends. Writing to Valabrégue, he called it “the ery of a child 
who weeps amid his revolt.”® If it was a “clumsy” job, he went 
on, it was also a “skillful” one; clumsy because of its evident 
faults, skillful because it had classed him among those writers 
whose works would henceforth be read “ with terror.” In this same 
letter Zola formulated his position as novelist-publicist; we must 
not await the public, he said, but go to it and force it to caress us 
or insult us. 

In the case of La Confession de Claude, one method of “ going 
to the public ” was, of course, to beg the critics for reviews. Another, 
apparently, was the careful priére d’insérer which he seems to have 
composed himself and sent to the major periodicals, and which 
they reprinted with minor variations.’ Since this has a certain 
significance, I shall quote it in full: 


M. Emile Zola, dont l’euvre de début, les Contes & Ninon, a été si bien 
accueillie, vient de publier, 4 la Librairie Internationale, un nouveau livre: 


5 L’Année littéraire et dramatique, vil (1865), 95-96. Vapereau (Ibid., 
Ix (1866), 107) made the point that Zola was still seeking his true direc- 
tion, along with Lefévre (ibid.) and E. Crépet in Revue Moderne, Feb. 1, 
1866. 

° Corr. I, 276. 

*The priére d’insérer appeared in Le Temps (Nov. 18, 1865) ; L’Evéne- 
ment same date; Débats (Nov. 21, 1865) ; Le Siécle (December 25, 1865) ; 
La Patrie (Nov. 8, 1865). Although Jules Claretie did not oblige Zola, 
he pointed humorously to the fact that the priére actually appeared in 
L’Epoque (Nov. 20-24) twice in succession. He at least read the novel, 
however, since he wrote in Le Figaro (Nov. 19, 1865), refuting the theory 
that novels were a form of poison (!): “I have read the novels now in 
vogue, and with the best will in the world, have been unable to discover 
the slightest atom of morphine in either La Confession de Claude, by M. 
Emile Zola, or in La Cousine du Roi by M. Brot.” 
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la Confession de Claude (1 vol. in 18, 3 fr.). Il s’agit, cette fois, d’une 
étude psychologique et physiologique, d’une histoire de sang et de larmes, 
qui a la morale haute et pure de la chute et de la rédemption; le livre est 
le terrible récit de-la passion d’un ceur vierge pour une de ces filles aux- 
quelles les poétes ont donné les doux noms de Mimi Pinson et de Musette. 
L’auteur s’y révéle avec un talent étrange, fait d’exquise délicatesse et 
d’audace folle. On applaudira, on sifflera peut-€tre, ne pouvant rester froid 
devant ce drame plein d’angoisse et de terreur. Il y a dans l’euvre une 
fierté indicible, une passion et une force qui annoncent un écrivain d’une 
rare énergie. 


In these piquant allusions in the same breath to high morals 
and the writer’s audacity, in the certainty that, whether hissed or 
applauded, he would not be received with indifference, one can 
easily recognize the ambitious publicist of the letter to Valabrégue. 
But more important still, this “ priére d’insérer ” reveals one facet 
of Zola’s novelistic method. We know that he was always a very 
conscious artist; the multifarious jottings in the manuscript col- 
lection of the Bibliothéque Nationale alone would confirm this. 
La Confession de Claude, representing as it does the ugliness of 
Bohemia, demonstrates the author’s attempt to achieve or strengthen 
the illusion of reality by deliberately reversing typical Romantic 
plots or situations. His first novel’s impetus was, at least in part, 
his critical reaction to such idealizations of life in the Latin 
Quarter as Murger’s Vie de Bohéme or Musset’s Mimi Pinson. 
It is noteworthy that the parallel was unfailingly made by the 
majority of the critics, some of whom also compared the novel 
with Musset’s Rolla. This conscious rejection of the traditional 
crops up frequently in the later Zola: in L’@uvre, for example, 
Claude, the hero, has painted little or nothing in the year follow- 
ing his marriage, and tends to blame his idleness on his love for 
his wife, whereupon his friend, the novelist Sandoz (who is Zola 
himself), denounces this attitude as the Romantic cliché of the 
artist devoured by a woman. Perhaps even the oddly anticlimactic 
quality of Zola’s big scenes (e.g. the return of Lantier in 
L’Assommoir) may be traced to this tendency. 

An offshoot of the novel’s critical reception provides further evi- 
dence that Zola considered it the more real for being a rebuttal. 
There follows a letter, hitherto unpublished, and now in the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library.® 

* The writer is indebted to the Pierpont Morgan Library for permission 
to print this letter. 
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Paris 6 mars 1866 


Monsieur, 

J’ai & vous remercier vivement de l’article que vous avez bien voulu 
consacrer & mon dernier roman. 

Je comprends parfaitement toutes vos restrictions, et je trouve méme 
que vous avez été trop doux et trop tendre, étant donné le point de départ 
de votre article. Mais croyez-vous vraiment que le cas de Claude soit un 
cas si exceptionnel? Je vous jure pourtant que j’ai rencontré plusieurs 
Claudes, et que la race est loin d’en étre morte. 

J’ai cru et je crois encore avoir fait une euvre morale. Soyez certain que 
la Vie de Bohéme, de Murger, a fait beaucoup de victimes que mon livre 
aurait peut-étre pu guérir, s’il avait été accueilli avec plus de confiance. 

Veuillez, monsieur, recevoir mes vifs remerciements et ]’assurance de mes 


sentiments les plus dévoués. 
Emile Zola 


The name of the recipient is not given. Although it is impossible 
to be sure, the letter seems to have been written to one Frédéric 
Lock, critic of Le Temps, and the author of one of the most pene- 
trating reviews that appeared. Lock, alone of the critics I have 
read, goes beyond the view that Zola’s work is brutal and repulsive 
to find that certain details of the plot are unconvincing. Claude, 
he points out, finds lodgings in a building that is half apartment 
house, half brothel, such as the Latin Quarter has surely never 
known.® The hero’s attachment for the prostitute Laurence, he 
goes on, is difficult to justify. Furthermore—and here is the chief 
originality of this review — the ending is illogical. The author 
should have shown that people like Claude don’t escape in the end 
from such degradation: “Such would have been the terrible, but 
true moral of the book.” Zola is thus reproached for lack of 
realism! Unlike a Vapereau, moreover, Lock could distinguish 
between subject matter and style: he duly found that Zola was 
wasting his talents on “an unhealthy subject,” but he added that 
“his style remained decent throughout. Despite the dangerous 
thesis he supports, his intention is never to stimulate shameful 
curiosity, or to arouse obscene passions.” 

The skepticism about Claude and his situation, the reference to 
morality, the commendation amid censure, suggest that Lock is 
Zola’s correspondent. Certainly the review’s unusual qualities can 
not have failed to impress a writer who declared that he preferred 


* Though Lock was the author of a guidebook of Paris, it seems unlikely 
that Zola was wrong on this point. 
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an attack by one who had read him to praise from those who had 
read him carelessly or not at all.'° 

The critical reception of Zola’s first novel not only provides 
indirectly an interesting sidelight on his creative method; it shows 
that the young novelist was already taken seriously by the critics. 
It demonstrates, moreover, that he had already mastered the 
strategy he was to employ throughout his career. His letter to 
Lock, like his fierce reply to the fastidious d’Aurevilly in the Nain 
Jaune,™ gives a foretaste of the doughty fighter we associate with 
L’Assommoir and the Dreyfus Affair. Young Zola had indeed, as 
one critic of his novel shrewdly put it, “to the highest degree a 
love for his art, a faith in his literary vocation; in short . . . the 
temperament of those battlers who, sooner or later, become the 
victors.” 

Joun C. Lapp 
Oberlin College 


THE HISTORICITY OF FREGAT PALLADA 


A cloak of semi-fiction has veiled the historicity of Fregat Pallada 
(The Frigate Pallada)—Ivan Aleksandrovich Goncharov’s sketches 
of his voyage to Japan — for no other reason than that the author 
was one of Russia’s foremost novelists. Some readers have felt 


2° Corr., 1, 266. A phrase of Zola’s letter recalls a sentence in Claveau’s 
review: “Claude est un Rolla de seconde main; mais plait & Dieu que la 
race en fit morte.” That another critic’s phrase was fresh in his mind 
suggests that this was one of several letters that Zola was writing about 
the same time, letters that await discovery. 

* On Zola’s reply to d’Aurevilly, see Josephson, p. 95. 

12 E. Crépet, Revue Moderne, Feb. 1, 1866. 

* Goncharov participated in the first phase of the Russian Japan expedi- 
tion of 1852 to 1855 as secretary to the commander and plenipotentiary, 
Vice Admiral Evfimii Vasil’evich Putiatin. He discontinued his assignment 
in 1854, thus did not witness the rapprochement of Russian mariners and 
Japanese inhabitants after the shipwreck of the Diana (1855). For a 
detailed account of the whole expedition see this writer’s Russia's Japan 
Expedition of 1852 to 1855 (accepted for publication by the University 
of Florida Press at Gainesville; at present available in manuscript form 
{East Asiatic Library, Columbia University] and on microfilm [Library 
of Congress)). 
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that Goncharov adorned his narrative with amusing stories and 
“tall tales,” others that he used it as a vehicle for self-analysis. 
The fact that the many adventures and the excellent literary style 
of Fregat Pallada, not to mention its lack of “improper” subject 
matter, made it an ideal and favorite selection for young people, 
only further compromised Goncharov’s claim to accurate reporting. 
It is true that the work first appeared as a series of articles in the 
Nautical Collection of the Ministry of the Navy * and that mariners 
and scholars studied it with great care, but as the years went by, 
and scientific and duller information about Japan became available, 
Fregat Pallada was relegated more and more to the field of litera- 
ture, juvenile literature at that. 

Paradoxically, this development did not decrease, but on the 
contrary increased, the influence of Fregat Pallada. As generations 
of Russians were “brought up” on Goncharov’s impressions of 
Japan, they inherited, so to speak, a cultural stereotype of the 
Japanese which contributed to the reckless “shapkami zakidat’” * 
attitude prevalent in Russia at the turn of the twentieth century. 

In recent years Soviet writers have reassessed Goncharov’s narra- 
tive and, although finding it an example of the “social determin- 
ism” of his “patriarchal bourgeois” environment,* lacking in 
awareness of the class struggle,® and oblivious of the suffering of 
the masses (in this case the common seamen),° have reaffirmed the 


*Ivan Aleksandrovich Goncharov, “ Russkie v Iaponii v kontse 1853 
iv nachale 1854 goda (Ekspeditsiia grafa Putiatina)” (Russians in Japan 
at the end of 1853 and the beginning of 1854 [The expedition of Count 
Putiatin]), in Russia, Ministry of the Navy, Naval Scientific Section, 
Morskoi Sbornik (Naval Collection), vol. xvi, no. 9 (Sept. 1855), pt. 1, 
sect. 4, pp. 14-84; no. 9, pt. 2, sect. 4, pp. 127-162; no. 10 (Oct. 1855), 
pt. 1, sect. 4, pp. 299-327; no. 10, pt. 2, sect. 4, pp. 417-453; no. 11 (Nov. 
1855), pt. 4, pp. 63-128. 

*“Shapami zakidat’”: “[We shall sink their ships by] throwing hats 
on top [of them].” 

“Communist Academy, Section of Literature, Art, and Language, Litera- 
turnaia Entsiklopediia (Literary Encyclopedia), vol. 2 (Moscow: Izdatel - 
stvo Kommunisticheskoi Akademii, 1929), pp. 625-626. 

*S. D. Muraveiskii, “I. A. Goncharov i ego plavanie na fregate Pallada” 
(I. A. Goncharov and his sailing on the frigate Pallada), in I. A. Goncharov, 
Fregat Pallada, abridged edition (Moscow: Gosudarstvennoe Izdatel’stvo 
geograficheskoi literatury, 1949), p. 15. 

* Ibid., pp. 23-24. 
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author’s realism and power of observation. They established the 
veracity of his narrative by checking his remarks against the letters 
and articles of his fellow travellers. But Fregat Pallada was the 
most detailed Russian account so that only major occurrences could 
be ascertained by this method; minor conversations and observa- 
tions—precisely those parts which seemed to border on the fictitious 
—remained unchecked. Nor were any stereotypes dispelled, for 
they were shared by Goncharov’s companions. 

The real extent of the historicity of Fregat Pallada and the 
degree to which Goncharov’s observations were accurate and sound 
must be determined by a comparison with equivalent Japanese 
records. Two such sources were consulted by this writer: the diaries 
of Kawaji Saemon-no-jé Toshiakira,’ main Japanese plenipoten- 
tiary, and the diaries of Koga Kinichiré Masaru,’ plenipotentiary 
and Confucian scholar. 

Goncharov portrayed the Japanese as ugly and stupid in appear- 
ance, apathetic, unsoldierly, and generally ludicrous. He pictured 
them like women: one of the officials “ resembled an old maid, only 
the glasses and stocking in the hands were missing,” ® another offi- 
cer seemed “some unquestionably good aunt, nurse maid or other 
woman fondler from whom one [must] not expect intellect or 
schooling, but in its stead preserves, candy and indulgence —as 
much as one wishes.”*® Kawaji, the chief plenipotentiary, was 
depicted as frequently praising his wife and complaining that 
“Tthe] body is here but [the] soul in Edo.” * 


*Kawaji Saemon-no-j6 (Toshiakira), “Roshia dsetsu-kakari Kawaji 
Saemon-no-j6 (Toshiakira) nikki” (Diaries of Kawaji Saemon-no-jé 
[Toshiakira], charged with the reception of [the] Russia[ns]), in Tokyo 
Imperial University (ed.), Bakumatsu gaikoku kankei monjo (Documents 
[pertaining to] foreign relations [during] the last days of the Shogunate), 
Dai-Nihon ko-monjo (Ancient documents of Japan), Series “C,” supple- 
ment 1 (Tokyo, 1913). 

*Koga Kinichird (Masaru), “Roshia dsetsu-kakari Koga Kinichird 
(Masaru) seishi nikki” (Diaries of the western mission of Koga Kinichiré 
[Masaru], charged with the reception of [the] Russia[ns]), Bakumatsu 

. supplement 1. 

*TIvan Aleksandrovich Goncharov, Fregat Pallada, vol. 7 of Polnoe 
sobranie sochinenii (Complete Works) (St. Petersburg: Glazunov, 1884), 
21. 

2° Tbid., p. 104. 

Tbid., pp. 102-103. 
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While the above generalizations, however inaccurate, may lead 
the reader to question Goncharov’s good judgment but not his 
honesty — Westerners in general appeared terribly important to 
themselves — the specific allegation that Kawaji praised his wife 
in public and expressed the longing to be with her appears suspect. 
Wives were not the subject of public discussion among samurai, 
least of all in the presence of foreigners. And Kawaji adhered to 
the “way of the warrior” not only in word but in action. When 
years later (1868) the cause of his lord, the last Tokugawa shogun, 
was lost he committed suicide rather than serve another master, 
i.e., the Emperor. Yet Kawaji’s diary confirms the incongruous 
assertion, although it shatters the implication that Kawaji was 
“sissy.” Kawaji recorded that he had spoken about his wife to 
humor Putiatin: he had “condescended” to talk the kind of lan- 
guage “barbarians” understood. “The Russians cry with joy 
when they talk about their wives,” Kawaji had noted in his diary. 
“Therefore I said: ‘My wife is so beautiful she ranks first or 
second in Edo. I think of her often. Is there any way to forget 
her?’” “When I had told this,” Kawaji observed, “they were 
very glad and laughed.” Apologetically he added: “ My wife is 
so kind to me, I would like to let the foreign people know about it. 
We cannot criticize these things with the feelings of Japanese.” ** 

Further apparent exaggerations or inconsistencies in Fregat 
Pallada are authenticated by comparison with Japanese sources. 
For example, the Japanese did appreciate Russian consideration 
(“they treated us as kindly as if they had put the shoes before 
us”),** did feel uncomfortable aboard the frigate (“it makes a 
man’s hair stand up”),'* and did enjoy diversions (“ poetry, wine, 
and wandering about are also official business”).**° At the same 
time the perusal of Japanese diaries rectifies some of Goncharov’s 
conclusions concerning the thoughts of the Japanese negotiators. 
For example, when the Russians landed one stormy day the Japa- 
nese greeted them with evident surprise as they entered the meet- 
ing place. Although Goncharov implies that the Japanese were 
surprised at Russian bravery and seamanship, there is evidence 
that they were even more surprised at Russian uncouthness. The 
mariners did not remove their boots and trampled mud all over 


* Kawaji, p. 44. 1* Koga, p. 243. 
18 Ibid. 18 Tbid., pp. 353-354. 
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the floormats of the building. “How impolite of the barbarians,” 
commented Koga.*® 

One of the most rewarding, certainly the most entertaining, 
products of this comparison of Russian and Japanese sources is 
the realization that the Japanese fully reciprocated Goncharov’s 
feelings of physical, mental, and cultural superiority. In appear- 
ance the Russians had noses which seemed too big, and a com- 
plexion which seemed too white.*? Their young men looked “like 
women,” ** their crew “foolish” (“they may not be used for more 
than carrying powder,”)*® their customs ludicrous (when Russian 
officers shook hands, embraced, and kissed upon meeting, “ Japa- 
nese officers laughed secretly ”).*° Even culinary techniques were 
open to mutual disparagement. Japanese tea tasted “bitter” and 
“barbaric” to Goncharov,”* Russian tea “like medicine” to Koga.” 
In diplomacy the Japanese appeared “untrustworthy” and cun- 
ning,” the Russians “like an Edo prostitute flattering a kimban 
person.” ** The Japanese seemed to procrastinate, the Russians to 
request increasingly more “like the eating habit of a silk worm.” ** 

But interesting as such comparison of reciprocal attitudes of 
superiority is, such attitudes—even today the rule rather than the 
exception — do not invalidate the historicity of Fregat Pallada. 
Goncharov has left us an accurate record of the first phase of 
Russia’s Japan expedition of 1852 to 1855.*° 


GrorcE ALEXANDER LENSEN 
The Florida State University 


1° Tbhid., p. 253. 2° Koga, p. 375. 
17 Kawaji, p. 44. 21 Goncharov (Glazunov ed.), pp. 200, 206. 
18 Ibid. #2 Koga, p. 243. 


1° Tbid., p. 42. 

2° The sankin-kétai system of alternate residence required feudal lords 
to spend part of the year in Edo, A person on duty was referred to as 
a kimban. 


** Koga, p. 316. 
°° The abridged edition (cited in footnote 5) must be used with great 


care. It has been manipulated so as to emphasize capitalistic Anglo- 
American exploitation of colonial peoples and to hide all traces of Russian 
aggression or pugnacious thoughts. Parts of sentences as well as really 
important paragraphs have been omitted. Compare for example pp. 2-3, 
53 ff. and 186 ff. in the Glazunov edition with pp. 318, 347, and 429 
respectively in the abridged edition. 
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ZU STEFAN GEORGES VERSEN IN ERDACHTER 
SPRACHE 


In seinem dankenswert schlichten und freimiitigen Erinnerungs- 
buch an Stefan George berichtet Robert Boehringer davon, daf 
sich in des Dichters diirftigem Nachla8 der in die Phantasiesprache 
des kindlichen George iibersetzte erste Gesang der Odyssee gefunden 
habe. Auf Wunsch eines jiingeren Freundes habe er, um das Ge- 
heimnis der beiden Schlufzeilen der “ Urspriinge” zu wahren, das 
Manuskript ungelesen vernichtet.* 

Die Tatsache, daf auf einen Aufschlu8 aus dem George-Nachla& 
nicht mehr zu hoffen ist, stellt dem Literarhistoriker die Aufgabe, 
der Deutung der beiden geheimnisvollen Zeilen auf anderem Wege 
als dem der Ubersetzung niherzukommen. Ohnehin kénnten Klang- 
fiille und Traumschwere des Originals durch eine einfache, undich- 
terische Ubersetzung in modernes Deutsch niemals wiedergegeben 
werden. George—im Gegensatz zu Morwitz’ Kommentar — 
seinen Phantasieworten einen Sinngehalt zugedacht hatte, ist durch 
Boehringers Mitteilung erwiesen. In eine “dem Sinn nach nicht 
faBbare ”? Sprache kann man nicht iibersetzen. 

Die Frage, wie die beiden Zeilen zu lesen seien, beantwortet sich 
weitgehend aus den ihnen vorausgehenden, denen sie in Kreuzreim 
angeflochten sind. Ein jeder der acht Verse, die den Schlufab- 
schnitt der “ Urspriinge” bilden, weist vier Hebungen auf: 


Doch an dem flusse im schilfpalaste 

Trieb uns der wollust erhabenster schwall: 
In einem sange den keiner erfasste 

Waren wir heischer und herrscher vom All. 
Siiss und befeuernd wie Attikas choros 
Uber die hiigel und inseln klang: 

Co besoso pasoje ptoros 

Co es on hama pasoje boaii. 


Mit nur zwei Ausnahmen (“schilfpalaste,” “inseln klang”) 
herrscht in den deutschen Versen der Daktylus, d. h. die regelmaBig- 
daktylischen minnlichen Verse haben zehn, die regelmaSig-dakty- 


*Robert Boehringer, Mein Bild von Stefan George. Miinchen und 
Diisseldorf 1951, S. 19. 
* Ernst Morwitz, Die Dichtung Stefan Georges. Berlin, 1934, S. 114. 
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lischen weiblichen elf Silben. Nach Ausweis des Kreuzreims ist 
die erste Zeile in der Geheimsprache weiblich, die zweite mannlich. 
Statt aus den zu erwartenden elf besteht die erste der beiden Zeilen 
aber nur aus neun, die zweite dagegen aus den vollen zehn Silben. 
Also ist diese durchgehend, in jener aber nur ein Takt daktylisch 
zu lesen. Und zwar diirfte das deren erster Takt sein, der zweite 
Akzent also auf das zweite “-so” fallen. 

In den zwei geheimsprachlichen Versen herrscht also ein stirke- 
rer rhythmischer Gegensatz als irgendwo in den deutschen. In dem 
ersten der beiden Schlufverse scheint mir eine ungehemmt fort- 
schreitende, fast stiirmende Lesung, in dem zweiten eine getragene, 
durch Zisur nach “hama” verlangsamte gefordert. Diesem starken 
rhythmischen Gegensatz mu der Sinngehalt zu einem gewissen 
Grade entsprechen. Der gleiche Gegenstand (pasoje) mu& unter 
zwei verschiedenen Aspekten gesehen sein; einmal in jubelnd- 
stiirmischer, dann in besinnlich-abgeklirter Stimmung (an ein 
Gegensatzpaar wie Friihling-Herbst oder Morgen-Abend wire zu 
denken). In der deutschen Charakterisierung diirfte das “sii8” 
der letzten, das “befeuernd” der vorletzten Zeile entsprechen. 

Das “co,” das jede der beiden Zeilen einleitet, kann kaum “ mit,” 
es wird wahrscheinlich “wie” bedeuten (franz.: comme, span.: 
como, ital.: come). Soviel Inhalts-Deutung scheint geboten, ehe 
wir weitergehen kénnen. Da George viele seiner urspriinglich 
fremdsprachlichen Gedichte selbst verdeutscht hat, schien es rat- 
sam, in Georges Friihwerk nach méglicherweise mit “wie” ein- 
setzenden Versen zu suchen, die im Rhythmus an die phantasie- 
sprachlichen erinnern. Wiahrend ich mich dieser Aufgabe unterzog, 
summten mir Georgische “ Wie ”-Verse standig im Ohr, und, bevor 
Fibel, Schlussband und Hymnen durchgearbeitet waren, griff ich 
nach dem Teppich des Lebens und schlug dort den “Tater” auf. 
Dessen Schlufzeilen lauten: 


Wie wiegt mich heute so mild das entschlummernde land 
Wie fiihl ich sanft um mich des abends frieden! 


Von anderen “ Wie ”-Siatzen in Georges Dichtung sei hier nur einer 
im Neuen Reich (wahrscheinlich erst nach 1919, also lange nach 
den “Urspriingen” geschrieben) angefiihrt, weil er in der Satz- 
konstruktion dem Schlufvers der “Urspriinge” besonders nahe 
stehen diirfte. 


ZU STEFAN GEORGES VERSEN 


Wie ward im dunst der morgendlichen friihe 
Dein garten wach vom jubelnden gegirre ... (S. 106) 


Um des doppelten Einsatzes mit “wie” willen scheinen mir die 
Schlufverse vom “Titer” den Schlufversen der “ Urspriinge” am 
naichsten verwandt. Wir wollen nicht daran zweifeln, da George 
die einzelnen Worter der “ Urspriinge ” seiner kindlichen Phantasie- 
sprache entnommen hat. Wenn sich aber in demjenigen Band, der 
zeitlich * und in seiner kulturhistorischen Richtung auch sachlich 
den “ Urspriingen ” am nichsten steht, verwandte Gebilde finden, 
dann driingt sich die Folgerung auf, daf die klanglich héchst 
wirkungsvollen Verse der “ Urspriinge” in dieser Form nicht von 
dem banalen und farblosen kindlichen, sondern von dem reifen, 
etwa fiinfunddreifigjihrigen George geprigt wurden. 

Sieht man einen englischen Vers Georges wie diesen: 


This harp’s primordial strings make weep me still.‘ 


dann versteht man, wie tief dem Dichter bei allem literarischen 
Kosmopolitismus die deutsche Wortfolge im Blut saB. Darum 
scheint es geraten, die phantasiesprachlichen Gebilde syntaktisch 
zu interpretieren, als ob es deutsche Hauptsitze wiren. Auf das 
einleitende “co” miifte dann jedesmal das Pridikat folgen. Die 
o-Endung des “besoso” lift die erste Person sehr wahrscheinlich 
erscheinen, wobei dem Lateinischen und Spanischen entsprechend 
kein Personalpronomen gebraucht wird; “pasoje” diirfte das arti- 
kellose Objekt und “ptoros” ein nachgestelltes beschreibendes 
Adjektiv sein. Im zweiten Vers deutet das Pridikat “es” auf die 
dritte Person “ist ” (lateinisch : est, spanisch : es, franzdsisch : est) ; 
“on hama” (Priposition und Substantiv) diirfte ein zweiter, dem 
Subjekt vorausgehender adverbieller Ausdruck sein (entsprechend 
dem “Wie ward im dunst .. .”); das “ pasoje” muf nach dem 
“es” nun das artikellose Subjekt sein, dem das endungslose Pridi- 
katsadjektiv “boa” folgt. 

Sehen wir auf den “ Tater ” zuriick, dann finden wir in dessen 
SchluBversen ebenfalls den einen in der dritten, den anderen in 
der ersten Person gehalten, was natiirlich eine erwiinschte Kon- 
struktionsvariierung nach dem parallelen Eingang erméglicht. Wie 


*Unter dem Titel “ Preis und Danksagung” waren die “ Urspriinge ” 
zuerst in der siebenten Folge der Blatter fiir die Kunst (1904) erschienen. 
* Robert Boehringer a. a. O. S. 44. 
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die Schlufverse der “ Urspriinge ” weist “ Der Titer ” einen vor- 
wiegend daktylischen Rhythmus auf, allerdings mit Auftakt, der 
nach Ausweis der deutschen Verse im Schlu8 der “ Urspriinge ” 
nicht vorhanden ist. Wahrend dieser durchgehend vierhebig ist, 
lese ich den “ Tater ” durchgehend fiinfhebig. Beim letzten Vers 
vom “Titer” scheint fiinfhebige Betonung allerdings schwer 
durchzufiihren. Es ist der einzige weibliche Vers im Gedicht, der 
nur elf (statt der méglichen fiinfzehn) Silben aufweist. In einem 
sonst daktylischen Gebilde ist der weiblich reimende Vers in der 
ersten Person in den phantasiesprachlichen Versen ja auch beson- 
ders kurz. Immer bleiben jedoch geniigend Gegensiitze vorhanden, 
um jedes Gebilde als kiinstlerisch eigenstiindig, keinesfalls das eine 
als Ubersetzung des anderen zu verstehen. 

Der Gegensatz der beiden “'Tiiter”-Schluézeilen untereinander 
liegt nicht in der Stimmung, sondern nur darin, daf das Ich des 
sprechenden Titers zuerst das Objekt der einlullenden Abendland- 
schaft, dann das selbstempfindende Subjekt ist. Das mu uns 
Warnung sein, den rhythmischen Gegensatz in den Schlufversen 
der “ Urspriinge ” nicht zu iiberschitzen ! 

Versuchen wir uns nun schlieflich dem Sinngehali der phantasie- 
sprachlichen Verse anzunihern, so miissen wir uns dariiber klar 
sein, daS wir damit ihr Wesentlichstes, ihren Stimmungsgehalt, 
nicht erfassen. Das “ besoso ” 1a6t an franzdsisch “ baiser ” (span- 
isch: besar) denken, die enge Bedeutung “kiissen ” diirfte hier 
jedoch nicht zutreffen, méglicherweise aber die leidenschaftlichen 
Umfangens, was seelisch gemeint sein miifte, denn das Objekt 
“pasoje” stark an franzésisch “ paysage” (spanisch: paisaje) 
denken. Das Wort “ ptoros ” mutet griechisch an, und tatsichlich 
gibt es eine seltene Form zrépos statt des gebriiuchlicheren rrappos 
“das Niesen.” Hitte George dieses ausgefallene griechische Wort 
gekannt, dann hatte er ein gleichlautendes in seiner Phantasie- 
sprache gewif nicht gebraucht. Griechische Worter sind nicht zu 
erwarten. Rein gefiihlsmaBig méchte ich fiir “ptoros” die Be- 
deutung “rot” oder “gliihend” annehmen (die Buchstaben des 
deutschen “rot” sind in “ ptoros ” enthalten, und der bestimmende 
Vokal des Roten erscheint noch ein zweites Mal). Dann kénnte— 
aber das ist blofe Vermutung—“pasoje ptoros” eine siidliche 
Landschaft in voller Tages- oder Sommer-Sonnenglut sein. In dem 
zweiten Vers ist nur das “on hama” problematisch; denn daf 
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“boaii” eine Variierung von franziésisch “bon” (spanisch: bueno, 
italienisch: buono) ist, scheint kaum fraglich. Der Klang und 
die Schlufverse vom “Titer” suggerieren mir fiir “on hama” 
die Bedeutung “am Abend.” 

Man erlasse mir, die so gedeuteten Zeilen in deutscher Uber- 
setzung auszuschreiben, sie wiirden zu banal und enttaiuschend 
klingen. Da8 eine wirkliche Stimmungswiedergabe unmédglich sei, 
wurde eingangs betont. Ohnehin ist hier abzubrechen, da wir uns 
mit dem Versuch einer inhaltlichen Deutung auf héchst unsicheres 
Gebiet begeben haben, wo eine falsche Vermutung eine ganze Reihe 
anderer, schlimmerer nach sich ziehen kann. Dieser Deutungs- 
versuch macht also nicht den mindesten Anspruch darauf, der 
einzig mogliche, einzig richtige zu sein. Vielleicht aber wird dieser 
oder jener Kollege durch vorgehende Zeilen angeregt, aus reicherer 
Sprachkenntnis oder besserem Assoziationsvermégen zu der be- 
friedigenden Lésung des kleinen Ritsels beizutragen. 


: Hans ALBERT MAIER 
University of Connecticut 


CAUSAL “DA” AND THE GRAMMARIANS OF GERMAN 


In his Deutsche Syntax, Otto Behaghel reports concerning the 
causal function of da that it is found “ noch sparlich im 16., 17. Jh., 
haufiger erst seit dem 18. Jh.”* He cites an example from Luther, 
one from Andreas Musculus’ Hosenteufel (1555), goes from there 
to Gryphius and then into the eighteenth century. 

The picture we gain from this treatment is not helped by the 
statement which follows: “In der deutschen Sprache Stammbaum 
von dem Spaten (1691) ist fiir da die kausale Bedeutung noch 
nicht verzeichnet, wohl aber bei Steinach (1734).”? We are led 
to believe, especially by the word noch, that earlier grammarians 
of German had not reported the causal function and had probably 
not observed it. Wunderlich-Reis has a much fairer treatment of 
this function of da, points up the long development toward the 
causal meaning, and gives more and better examples.° 


* Otto Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax. Heidelberg, 1928. m1, 99 (876, B, Iv). 

Ibid., 100. 

* Hermann Wunderlich and Hans Reis, Der deutsche Satzbau. Stuttgart, 
1925. 1, 414. 
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Yet we should be much surprised if the older grammarians had 
failed to record causal da. This, however, is not the case. Although 
Olinger and Osterfrank do not list da among the causal conjunc- 
tions, Johannes Clajus writes, in the edition of 1578 (!) under de 
Conjunctione : “ Causales, Denn / nam. weil / cum, dieweil / quo- 
niam. sintemal / siquidem. wo nicht / nisi. so / si. das / auff das / ut. 
damit / quo. als /da/cum. nach dem / quandoquidem.”* Even 
Schottel precedes von dem Spaten by some years, and I find in his 
von der Teutschen Haiibt Sprache in the edition of 1663: 
“ Causales conjunctiones, anschliessende Fiigewérter / welche die 
Teihlungen der Rede / die an sich auf einander folgen und schlies- 
sen / zusammen binden quae membra orationis consequentia invicem 
connectunt, als: Denn / weil / dieweil / aldieweil / sintemal / wo- 
nicht nisi, so, si, dass auff dass ut, damit quo, als / da cum, nach 
dem quandoquidem /darum das angesehen dass/in Betracht 
dass / u.” © 

In connection with the paucity of occurrences, Behaghel goes on 
to question whether this use of da was ever part of living speech, 
especially since it seems not to occur in present day dialects and 
because in the Latin models cum serves the same functions.® Al- 
though this hypothesis seems quite plausible, it should not be 
accepted without further demonstration. My own studies of six- 
teenth century texts shows no greater incidence among those with 
Latin models than those of supposed German origin. Tiinger, 
whose German translation of his own collection of Latin Facetiae 
often follows the Latin closely, yields no example to a thorough 
check. Schaidenraisser’s translation of the Odyssey from a human- 
ist Latin version contains in a 1500 line sample only one example,’ 
and even that is strongly temporal. Besides, it occurs in the 
verse prologue of an otherwise prose version. 


STaNLEY NEWMAN WERBOW 
University of Texas 


* Die deutsche Grammatik des Johannes Clajus, ed. Fr, Weidling (Altere 
deutsche Grammatiken in Neudrucken), Halle, 1894, 126. 

5 J. G. Schottel, Ausfiihrliche Arbeit von der Teutschen Haibt Sprache, 
Braunschweig, 1663, Lib. 1, Cap. XIIXx. 

®* Behaghel, op. cit., 100. 

* Schaidenraissers Odyssea, Augsburg 1537, Neudruck, ed. Friedrich 
Weidling, Leipzig, 1911, 11. 
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DAS VATERBUCH AND THE LEGENDA AUREA 


About the year 1280 there appeared the famous German verse 
compilation of Saints Lives known as Das Vaterbuch.1 The 41,540 
line poem, presumably a translation of Latin originals, presents a 
number of difficulties regarding the exact sources involved. The 
unknown author himself had stated that he used the Latin collection 
of Vilae Patrum ;* the position has been taken, however, that after 
line 15,927 he drew upon the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de 
Voragine, published some twenty years earlier.® 

This latter view, I submit, must be modified in the light of the 
following evidence. 

Between lines 1837 and 2104 stands a sketch of the life of St. 
Paul the First Hermit. In it at least three particulars reveal 
fairly clearly that already at this point in Das Vdaterbuch the 
writer was resorting to the Legenda Aurea for information—infor- 
mation which in two instances runs contrary to St. Jerome’s story 
of Paul in the Vitae Patrum. 

At line 2026 (and in the Legenda Aurea also), St. Antony, who 
had paid a visit to Paul, is described simply as returning home— 
not, as Jerome relates, to fetch a cloak for Paul. At lines 2034- 
2042, Antony, as he journeys home, sees Paul’s soul ascending to 
heaven—agreement again with the Legenda Aurea, but disagree- 
ment with Jerome, who makes this happen on Antony’s second trip 
to Paul’s cave with the cloak. Finally, at lines 2067-2068, we find 
Antony thus addressing the dead Paul: 


Swie din leben was gestalt, 
Dar an hat dich der tot gevalt, 


a close imitation of the passage in the Legenda Aurea: 


0 sancta anima, quod gerebas in vita, in morte monstrasti. 


1 Edited by Karl Reissenberger, Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters, 
Berlin, 1914. 

2See lines 161-165, 11513-11520, The author’s statement has been 
vigorously defended by Karl Francke, Das Veterbuch (Paderborn, 1880), 
2-17. It has been suggested by another that a German prose translation 
may have formed the source; see G. Ehrismann, Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur biz zum Ausgang des Mittelalters (Munich, 1935), 1. 2. 381, 

® Reissenberger, op. cit., vii. 
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A closer scrutiny, I suspect, would indicate beyond questioning 
first, that long before line 15,927 Das Vaterbuch shows obligations 
to the Legenda Aurea; second, that in the case of the story of Paul, 
the account of that Saint stems directly from the Legenda Aurea, 
not, as has been claimed, from Jerome’s original in the Vitae 


Patrum.* 
M. KAIsER 


Saint Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia 


LEMUEL GULLIVER: MIDDLE-CLASS ENGLISHMAN 


That Gulliver was intended ultimately to represent, and to be 
recognized as, an average human being of no particular nationality 
and of no particular age was pointed out by Swift himself in his 
letter to Abbé Desfontaines, the translator of the Travels into 
French. However, by the very scheme of the Travels, Swift was 
compelled to give his universal and timeless hero a “ local habitation 
and a name”; he therefore presented him in such a way that the 
reader’s awareness of Gulliver’s universality and timelessness stems 
out of his prior recognition that he represents the average English- 
man. 

What I believe has not hitherto been noted is the care with which 
Swift in the opening lines of Gulliver's Travels indelibly places 
the middle-class stamp upon Gulliver to the end that from the very 
outset the reader shall recognize him for exactly what, at the 
primary level, his creator intended him to represent, namely, the 
average Englishman. Deceiving in its simplicity, but pregnant 
with meaning, the opening sentence reads as follows: “ My father 
had a small estate in Nottinghamshire; I was the third of five 
sons.” It is immediately obvious that Gulliver is the middle son 
in the sense that he could never have been if his father had had 2, 


“ Francke, op. cit., 4. 

‘The pertinent extract from Swift’s letter reads as follows: “If the 
volumes of Gulliver were designed only for the British Isles, that traveler 
ought to pass for a very contemptible writer. The same vices and the same 
follies reign everywhere; at least in the civilized countries of Europe: and 
the author who writes only for one city, one province, one kingdom, or 
even one age, does not deserve to be read, let alone translated.” Quoted 
from Jonathan Swift, @ulliver’s Travels, ed. Arthur E. Case (New York, 


1941), p. 345, 
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4, or 6 sons. Again, his father has a small estate. If he had a large 
estate he would have been a member of either the uppper class or 
the upper-middle class ; if he had had no estate, he would have been 
a member of the lower class or the lower-middle class. As the owner 
of a small estate he is evidently a member of the middle-middle- 
class. Finally, a casual glance at a map of England reveals the fact 
that Nottinghamshire is geographically a middle county: it is al- 
most equidistant from the North Sea and the Welsh border, on the 
one hand; it is exactly equidistant from the Scottish border and 
the English Channel, on the other. 

The opening words of the next sentence are also, I think, signifi- 
cant. There we read that “he [Gulliver’s father] sent me to 
Emmanuel College in Cambridge... .” From the information 
contained in the opening pages of the Travels it is a simple matter 
to calculate that Gulliver was in residence at Emmanuel College 
during the three years 1675-1678. Founded by Sir Walter Mildmay 
in 1584, in order to train ministers who would later become 
preachers in various parts of the country, Emmanuel became closely 
connected with the Puritan movement and, in fact, adopted certain 
Puritan customs, such as sitting at Communion, using an uncon- 
secrated chapel, and making its own deviations from the Prayer 
Book.? “ Puritan families flocked there,” writes A. L. Rowse, who 
adds that “by far the largest contingent of any college, and the 
most influential, came from this [Emmanuel College] to become 
pastors in the new England across the Atlantic.”* Indeed, for 
the first 50 years of its existence, Emmanuel was marked by its 
extreme Puritanism. If Cambridge was, as is generally agreed, 
the intellectual centre of Puritanism, then Emmanuel must prop- 
erly be regarded as the intellectual centre of Cambridge Puritanism. 
Furthermore, if Puritanism was “the reasoned expression of the 
middle-class state of mind ” * its centre was very definitely in the 


* Supporting evidence for the generalizations contained in this and the 
succeeding paragraph will be found in the following: Evelyn Shirley 
Shuckburgh, Emmanuel College (London, 1904), Chaps. I-v1; A. Hamilton 
Thompson, Cambridge and its Colleges (London, 1899), pp. 244-253; Alfred 
Leslie Rowse, The England of Elizabeth (New York, 1951), Chaps.x1, 
XII; James Truslow Adams, The Founding of New England (Boston, 1931), 
Chap. Iv. 

* The England of Elizabeth, p. 519. 

“Carl Lotus Becker, Beginnings of the American People (New York, 
1915), p. 83. 
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middle class, and its leading spirits were middle-class men. In 
short, during the 50-year period 1584-1634, Emmanuel College 
was the symbol par excellence of a middle-class education. 

Much happened at Emmanuel between 1634 and 1675, when 
Gulliver took up residence there. As we have seen, its early history 
reflects the rise of Puritanism; its later history, however, just as 
certainly reflects the decline of Puritanism, for by 1660 Emmanuel 
College had, with the rest of the country, swung over to the King’s 
side at least to the extent that it was prepared to accept the 
religious and political changes involved in the Restoration. Actu- 
ally, the Restoration marked a turning point in the College’s 
history. No longer enjoying the advantage that it had so long 
derived from its position as the favored seed-bed for ministers of 
a triumphant religious sect, it became the home of undistinguished 
conformity, “of sound loyalty and Churchmanship.”* Thus, just 
about the time Gulliver was attending Emmanuel College it was 
entering upon a long period of comparative insignificance and 
mediocrity, which persisted through the years when Swift was 
writing the Travels. I hazard the suggestion that, in sending 
Gulliver to Emmanuel, Swift had a double motivation. In the 
first place, on the basis of its early history, Emmanuel was the 
symbol of a middle-class education; in the second place, on the 
basis of its history from 1634 to 1675 and later, it symbolized the 
change that came over the nation at large, and particularly over 
the middle class, as the tide of Puritanism ebbed and Anglicanism 
surged in. On both counts, or on either, the fact that Gulliver 
attended Emmanuel would seem to have a significance; it was, I 
think, intended to show that he obtained a typical middle-class 
education in a way that he could not have, had he gone to Oxford, 
which had remained staunchly Anglican and Royalist, or to 
another Cambridge College which, lacking Emmanuel’s Puritan 
background, was unable to reflect the changing religious and 
political sympathies of the middle class. 

As we have seen, Gulliver stalks into the pages of the Travels 
as the middle son in a family of five sons; is brought up by @ 
middle-middle class father in a county that lies as nearly as it is 
possible for a county to lie at the very geographical centre of 
England; and then proceeds to receive an education which seems, 


Shuckburgh, p. 107. 
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in one way or another, intended to represent the quintessence of a 
middle-class education. These details are cumulatively impressive ; 
so much so that I find it difficult to believe that they were inserted 
unintentionally. Actually, I am suggesting that the opening lines 
of the Travels not only play an important part in establishing 
Gulliver’s middle-class role, but thai they do so designedly, and 
therefore constitute one more interesting and significant example 
of Swift’s scrupulous attention to detail in the interests of achieving 


a larger purpose. 
Epwarp A. BLock 


San Diego State College 


WILLIAM GODWIN’S WRITING FOR THE 
NEW ANNUAL REGISTER 


In 1876, Charles Kegan Paul in his biography of Godwin erred 
seriously when he described Godwin’s writings for the New Annual 
Register: “The sketch of English History which Godwin con- 
tributed to the Annual Register [sic] from 1785 onward is well 
worthy to stand alone and to live. It is entitled ‘The History of 
Knowledge, Learning, and Taste in Great Britain,’ and the portion 
contributed by him begins with the reign of Henry VII... .”? 
I shall show that Paul made two fundamental errors, which, having 
full access to Godwin’s manuscripts, he should have avoided. First, 
he wrongly identified Godwin’s writings; and secondly, he arbi- 
trarily assigned the time when Godwin began his contributions 
without taking into full consideration the statements Godwin made 
about these contributions and without observing closely the physical 
makeup of the periodical itself. 

Godwin’s statements on his early writings are found in the 
manuscripts now in the possession of Lord Abinger, who has kindly 
given me permission to quote from them. In an autobiographic 


1 William Godwin: His Friends and Contemporaries (Boston, 1876), 1, 
101. This ascription is also accepted wholly or in part by Ford K. Brown 
in his The Life of William Godwin (London, 1926), p. 31; and George 
Woodcock in his William Godwin: A Biographical Study (London, 1946), 
p. 28. In his Preface Brown acknowledges his debt to Paul, and Woodcock 
also indicates his indebtedness to Paul. See p. 259. 
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fragment written in 1800, Godwin wrote from notes about the 
happenings for the year 1784: 


Toward the end of the year an incident occurred which I considered as a 
lightening in my circumstances: Mr. Robinson, the bookseller, called on 
me, in company with my tutor at Hoxton, Dr. Kippis, to inform me, that 
Dr. Gilbert Stuart, who had undertaken to write the historical part of the 
New Annual Register for 1783, had thrown up his task, before it was 
brought to a conclusion, & to request me to write two or three short 
chapters to wind up the year. For this undertaking I received the com- 
pensation of ten guineas; & what I did being approved, I was installed 
in due form writer of the historical part of the New Annual Register 
at the stipend of 60 guineas, & the contract was sealed by a dinner in 
this between Mr. Robinson, Dr. Kippis, & myself, at the Crown & Anchor 
in the Strand.’ 


The full title of the volume of the New Annual Register for 
1783 (published in 1784) is important. The New Annual Register, 
or General Repository of History, Politics, and Literature, for the 
Year 1783, to which ts Prefixed, A Short Review of the State of 
Knowledge, Literature, and Taste, in the Country, from the Norman 
Conquest, to the Accession of Edward the First. The volume is 
divided into several independently paged sections, but only the 
first two are pertinent to this question. The “ Review of the State 
of Knowledge,” which Paul ascribed to Godwin, is paged con- 
tinuously, i-xxxv. The next section, “ British and Foreign History,” 
the first main section of the periodical, is paged, 3-175, and is 
broken up into separate chapters. Godwin, according to his own 
statement, wrote the last two or three chapters, XXII, XXIII, 
and XXIV.° 

Godwin said that his writing being approved he was appointed 
“writer of the historical part” from this period onward. In 
other words, he would have written the whole account in 1785 
for the year 1784. But in this volume for 1784, the British and 
foreign history section is prefixed by “A Short Review of the 
State of Knowledge, Literature, and Taste, in the Country, from 
the Accession of Edward the First, to the Accession of Henry the 
Fourth.” Obviously Paul and Godwin are at variance here (as well 


* See Paul, 1, 67, where a portion of this is quoted. Italics mine. 

*In an important note among the miscellaneous Abinger manuscripts, 
Godwin listed the early writings he had done and gave dates for them. 
Beside the New Annual Register, he wrote “July 1, 1784,” which is 
probably the actual date on which he began work on these chapters. 
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as above), since Paul has said that Godwin’s writing began with 
the literary account beginning with the reign of Henry VII. 
Actually the account is in chronological order in the volumes of 
the Register, and the account for the reign of Henry VII does not 
appear in the periodical until the volume for 1786, published in 
1787. It appears that Paul had not looked closely at the Register 
itself before writing his account. 

Recounting the events of the year 1791 in his autobiography, 
Godwin wrote: “This year was the main crisis of my life. In the 
summer of 1791 I gave up my concern in the New Annual Register, 
the historical part of which I had written for seven years, & 
abdicated, I hope for ever, the task of performing a literary labour 
the nature of which should be dictated by any thing but the 
promptings of my own mind.” Paul quoted this in his biography 
(1, 67), but evidently took no notice of it. 

Finally, if any more proof is needed, there are entries in Godwin’s 
journal which he began keeping on Monday, April 7, 1788, con- 
taining such comments as these for 1779: “June 28, Finish the 
Peerage ; October 2, Finish the French History ” ; for 1790: “ July 
%, Finish the Foreign history”; for 1791: “June 14, Finish the 
French history; June 21, Finish Irish history.” Nothing in any 
of the entries suggests that Godwin had written the literary section, 
and indeed he would have had no time for such writing. The 
historical section, “ British and Foreign History,” of the New 
Annual Register covered an average of 145 closely printed, double- 
columned pages. Writing it would have proved immensely time- 
consuming and necessitated, among other things, Godwin’s close 
attention to parliamentary sessions and extensive reading of the 
newspapers. 

Besides correcting a mistake which has been perpetuated in 
biographies of Godwin, this information is important because it 
establishes that Godwin had a continuous early experience of writing 
on historical and political subjects by following the current events 
and policies of Great Britain, Europe, and America, which pro- 
vided practical background for his writing An Enquiry Concerning 
Political Justice with its observations and analysis of the actual 
workings of government. 

Jack W. MARKEN 


University of Kentucky 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL CHAPTER IN SCRIBLERUS 


In Chapter II of the Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, Cornelius 
makes a speech in which he looks forward to his son’s being a notable 
traveler. Professor Kerby-Miller, in his recent excellent edition of 
the Memoirs, illustrates this geographical passage from a number 
of sources.’ All this material, however, comes from the Geographia 
Generalis of Bernhardus Varenius. An edition of 1712, with an 
Appendix by Jurin, is chronologically close to Scriblerus, but I have 
used the second edition of Newton’s revision, Cambridge, 1681,” 
which seems to contain practically all the relevant detail. Cornelius’s 
list of mountains is striking: 


He shall himself take the altitude of the highest mountains, from the peak 
of Derby to the peak of Teneriff; when he has visited the top of Taurus, 
Imaus, Caucasus, and the famous Ararat where Noah’s Ark first moor’d, he 
may take a slight view of the snowy Riphaeans; nor would I have him 
neglect Athos and Olympus, renowned for poetical fictions. Those that 
vomit fire will deserve a more particular attention: I will therefore have 
him observe with great care Vesuvius, Aetna, the burning mountain of 
Java, but chiefly Hecla the greatest rarity in the Northern Regions. 


We find Teneriff in Varenius (Lib. 1, Cap. x, Prop. iii, p. 69), 
called as usual the highest peak on earth, preceded by Taurus, 
Imaus, Caucasus, Ararat (1,x,i, p. 67) in the same order as in 
Scriblerus, and a little later the “ Montes Riphaei” (p. 68), with 
Athos and Olympus following Teneriff (p. 70). Scriblerus also 
uses the list of “ Montes ardentes & ignivomos” (pp. 71-72), with 
Aetna, Hecla, and Vesuvius. Particularly convincing is “the 
burning mountain of Java,” which comes after Vesuvius: “ Mons 
in Java insula, non procul ab urbe Panacura. Hic anno 1586 cum 
antea non arsisset, primum disruptus est violenta flagrantis sul- 
phuris eruptione” (p. 72). Kerby-Miller here suggests Patrick 
Gordon’s Geography Anatomiz’d, but the entire list is after Varenius. 


* Memoirs of the Extraordinary Life, Works, and Discoveries of Martinus 
Scribderus, ed. Charles Kerby-Miller (New Haven, 1950), pp. 101, 201-02. 

*See A. Wolf, A History of Science, Technology, and Philosophy in the 
16th and 17th Centuries (London, 1935), pp. 390-93, and A. D. McKillop, 
The Background of Thomson’s ‘ Seasons’ (Minneapolis, 1942), p. 78 n. 
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Cornelius continues: “Then he may likewise contemplate the 
wonders of the Mephitick cave.” Here the editor offers Aeneid, 
vil, 83, with the comment that “the Scriblerians were making fun 
of Cornelius for taking Virgil too literally.” But in Varenius we 
find: “Olim celebre erat barathrum mephiticum, hodie Irlandiae, 
quod S. Patricii vocant, & in Italia specus, dictum Grotta del Cane” 
(1, x, viii, p. 75). A following reference to the deserts of Arabia 
and Tartary corresponds to Varenius, I, xi, iii, p. 79. “Then,” 
concludes Cornelius, “will I have him cross the seven Gulphs, 
measure the currents in the fifteen famous Streights, and search 
for those fountains of fresh water that are at the bottom of the 
Ocean.” For the gulfs we have in Varenius, “ Latos sinus sive 
hiantes numero septem” (1, xii, vi, p. 84), and for the straits, 
“ Enumerabimus quindecim [freta]” (1, xii, vii, p. 85). For foun- 
tains of fresh water in the ocean the editor cites Lucretius and 
Wilkins, but Varenius’s discussion suffices. His general position is: 
“ Oceanus nullos habet fontes, sed intra cavitates sive alveos terrae 
continetur ” (1, xiii, vii, p. 103). He admits the apparent existence 
of some fresh springs, however: 


videtur probari posse fontes Oceani in ipso alveo esse, ex eo, quod in fundo 
Oceani in quibusdam partibus reperta sit aqua dulcis, quae quidem non 
aliter nisi per fontes in fundo illo scaturientes istue potest pervenire vel 
existere. . . . Ad hoe respondeo, paucos tales fontes hactenus repertos esse, 
qui non sufficiant vasto Oceano. (P. 106) 


Perhaps it was this passage that suggested to Cornelius a quest for 
more fresh springs in the Ocean. 
ALAN DuGaLtp 
The Rice Institute 


“WONDROUS STRANGE SNOW ”— 
MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM, V.i. 66 
In the final act of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream Theseus requests 


entertainment “To weare away this long age of three houres,/ 
Between our after supper, and bed-time ” (V. i. 38 f.),1 so Lysander 


* All line references are to A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, 
ed. H. H. Furness (Philadelphia, 1895), Vol. x. 
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reads a list of revels for the Duke’s selection. After Theseus rejects 
several, Lysander offers “ A tedious breefe Scene of yong Piramus,/ 
And his loue Thisby; very tragicall mirth” (V. i. 63 f.) ; where- 
upon Theseus comments, “Merry and tragicall? Tedious, and 
briefe? That is, hot ice, and wondrous strange snow. How shall 
wee finde the concord of this discord?” The phrase “ wondrous 
strange snow ” has proved a crux on both textual and interpretive 
grounds, 

Textual critics have noted that Theseus’ rejoinder was printed 
as prose in the Quartos and the Folio, and they have suggested 
that “ this absence of verse would seem to have disguised the halting 
measure involved in the reading ‘ wondrous strange snow.’”? But 
the lines sean properly if “ wondrous ” is read as a tri-syllabic, or 
if “strange ” is read as a di-syllabic—and I doubt if more can be 
said with certainty about the textual problem presented by the 
phrase, 

The interpretive problem, however, can be resolved. Annotators 
have found difficulty with this passage because two contraries are 
obvious in the paradox “hot ice,” but they have seen no parallel 
antithesis in “ wondrous strange snow.” In Theseus’ words, they 
see no discord in this concord. As a result of their bewilderment, 
various editors have suggested a fantastic assortment of emenda- 
tions for “strange.” Examples are “ scorching ” (Sir T. Hanmer), 
“seething ” (J. P. Collier), “flaming” (J. Dover Wilson), and 
even “orange” (H. Cuningham). All these suggestions have the 
double purpose of emending the supposedly faulty meter and of 
providing the necessary internal opposition of ideas in the phrase. 
But actually the text is not corrupt. Interpreted according to 
contemporary meteorological theory, Theseus’ comment is perfectly 
sensible as it stands. 

Renaissance meteorologians believed that a cloud entering the 
cold middle region of the Air would be congealed into rain, snow, 
or hail. Rain was the usual product of cloud condensation, but in 
extremely low temperatures the rain was frozen into hail. Snow 
also could occur in below-freezing temperatures, but only when the 
congelation of the cloud was tempered by the presence of immoder- 


*Henry Cuningham, TLS, 12 June 1924, pp. 371 f. See also follow-up 
correspondence, 7'LS, 19 June 1924, p. 388; TLS, 26 June 1924, p. 404; and 
TLS, 3 July 1924, p. 420. 
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ate heat. In Elizabethan terms, “ Snow is gendred in a cold clowd, 
but not so colde as that, in the which haile is gendered: and that 
witnesseth the softnesse of Snowe. For heate . . . letteth the partes 
therof.” * That heat “dryeth the substaunce thereof, and softeneth 
it,” and therefore snow was less “stronglye gathered together ” 
than hail. 

The formation of snow thus depended upon the presence of 
both cold and heat, and in Theseus’ mind it is a self-contained 
paradox. “ Wondrous ” and “strange ” are only adjectives describ- 
ing this prodigy of nature, and are not syntactical correspondents 
to “hot” in the phrase “hot ice.” 

In this passage, then, Theseus initially expresses disbelief that 
a masque can be “ tragicall mirth.” But he recalls the paradoxes 
of “hot ice” (probably in Hell) and “snow ”; and admitting that 
possibly the contraries of mirth and tragedy can mix in a play, he 
asks, “ How shall wee finde the concord of this discord?” Egeus 
meets this question with a witty explanation of how the crafts- 
men’s play is truly composed of opposites—it is indeed both 
“merry and tragicall,” “tedious and briefe.” 


S. K. HENINGER, JR. 
Johns Hopkins University 


A PASSAGE IN PERICLES 


In the account of the fate of King Antiochus and his daughter 
which begins Act IT, scene iv of Pericles there are some details not 
to be found in the recognized sources of the play: 


No, Escanes; know this of me— 

Antiochus from incest liv’d not free; 

For which, the most high gods not minding longer 
To withhold the vengeance that they had in store, 
Due to this heinous capital offence, 

Even in the height and pride of all his glory, 
When he was seated in a chariot 

Of an inestimable value, and his daughter with him, 


*Bartholomacus Anglicus, Batman vppon Bartholome, His Booke De 
Proprictatibus Rerum, ed. Stephen Batman (London: T. East, 1582), 
fol. 163. 


ah: 
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A fire from heaven came and shrivell’d up 

Their bodies, even to loathing;* for they so stunk 
That all those eyes ador’d them ere their fall 

Scorn now their hand should give them burial. 


Retributive death by lightning is in the sources (John Gower and 
Laurence Twine), but not so the noisome after-effects. These, 
I think, may have been suggested by the description of the fate of 
Antiochus IV (Epiphanes) in II Maccabees ix. 

While hastening from Ecbatana to Jerusalem in order to take 
vengeance upon the Jews, this monarch was stricken by the God 
of Israel “ with an incurable and invisible plague . . . a pain of the 
bowels . . . and sore torments of the inner parts.” He fell from his 
chariot ; then “ worms rose up out of the body of this wicked man 
... his flesh fell away, and the filthiness of his smell was noisome 
to all his army. And the man, that thought a little afore he could 
reach to the stars of heaven, no man could endure to carry for 
his intolerable stink.” Thus Antiochus died “a miserable death 
in a strange country.” Philip, we are told, “carried away his 
body.” ? 

Apollonius of the sources is called Pericles in the play. Oddly 
enough, the name Apollonius appears in half a dozen passages of 
I and II Maccabees, where it is used of more than one person. 
Perhaps the best remembered is the Apollonius whom Antiochus 
sent with an army to Jerusalem in order to destroy its inhabitants 
by treachery (II Macc. v). Among those who escaped on that dread 
Sabbath was Judas Maccabaeus, who was destined to defeat and 
slay Apollonius and to take his sword for use in later battles 
(I Mace. iii). No Prince of Tyre, this Apollonius was rather “ Duke 
of Samaria,” for he was its governor (Josephus, Antiq. xii. 5, 5). 


Rospert J. KANE 
Ohio State University 


1In Lodge and Greene’s Looking-Glass for London and England, U1. i, 
the incestuous princess Remilia is stricken both dead and black by lightning 
and thunder. 

*No mention in I and II Macc. of Antiochus’s early marriage (196- 
5 B.C.) to his sister Laodice. 
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MILTON ON CONJUGAL LOVE AMONG THE 
HEAVENLY ANGELS 


Of the several passages in Paradise Lost that yet require satis- 
factory explanation, not the least important is the brief commen- 
tary toward the close of Book VIII on conjugal love among the 
heavenly angels. In the familiar dialogue between Adam and 
Raphael, Adam asks whether the romantic love which he and Eve 
enjoy has a counterpart among what seem to him, quite naturally, 
to be the human-like angels that Raphael represents. To Adam’s 
inquiry, Raphael responds thus: 


. . . Let it suffice thee that thou know’st 

Us happie, and without Love no happiness. 
Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy’st 

(And pure thou wert created) we enjoy 

In eminence, and obstacle find none 

Of membrane, joynt, or limb, exclusive barrs: 
Easier then Air with Air, if Spirits embrace, 
Total they mix, Union of Pure with Pure 
Desiring; nor restrain’d conveyance need 

As Flesh to mix with Flesh, or Soul with Soul.* 


For insight into the meaning of these lines one must first recall 
the Renaissance concept of a great cosmic chain of being, a gradu- 
ated scale of nature representing all the forms of creation from 
inanimate objects to celestial spirits. In this concept, the angels, 
by their exalted place in the scale of being, escape the human 
requirement of a physical body. In this same view, man, though 
less spiritual than the angels, is nevertheless fundamentally a spirit- 
ual being, and his soul aspires always to ascend the chain of being 
and reunite with its divine source. At the same time, the soul of 
the individual seeks union with the divine essence in other persons. 
Love and friendship become, in this Renaissance cosmic picture, 
manifestations of a divine affinity. The mutual attraction between 
lovers represents the insistent attempt of two especially consonant 
measures of this divine essence to mix one with the other and thus 
effect a complete union. In so far as the attempt at such union is 


* Works of John Milton, Columbia ed. (1931), Vol. U, pt. 1, pp. 257-258 
(ll. 620-629). 
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successful, the soul experiences the highest measure of felicity that 
is possible in its mundane existence. Within this interpretation of 
romantic love as a divine affinity, sex becomes not what modern 
“realists” have made it but, rather, a highly exalted phenomenon. 
Sexual union of “pure lovers” is, in this concept, naturally if 
indeed not inevitably the means to the nearest possible approach 
to a full realization of the spiritual union to which the souls of 
these are constantly striving. In the same concept, the body is at 
once an impediment to that spiritual union and the only medium 
for its partial accomplishment.’ 

When we keep fully in mind this Renaissance conception of 
romantic love, the passage from Paradise Lost under consideration 
becomes quite clear. To Adam’s question about conjugal love 
among the angels, Raphael answers here in terms that Milton 
could expect any of his “fit audience” of the time to understand. 
Raphael explains that the angels do enjoy romantic love and in a 
much greater measure than is possible even for the “habitants” 
of Paradise; for this same spiritual affinity among celestial spirits 
does not have to reckon with the impediments of the flesh, and 
those souls are therefore able to achieve the total fusion one with 
another which is denied, by the inferior nature of man, to the souls 
of human beings. 

It is relevant, I think, to point out that notwithstanding impli- 
cations of some editorial comments, there is nothing in the passage 
itself or in the inquiry which prepares for it that should suggest 
either impropriety or irrelevance. Adam’s question is quite posi- 
tively evoked by the context at this point in the highly intellectual 
dialogue. True, Adam apologizes for asking the question, but his 
apology comes of Raphael’s previous insistence that he concern 
himself only with issues which relate to practical affairs in his own 
world. Nor should we be misled by the fact that Raphael’s initial 
reaction to Adam’s question was “a smile that glow’d Celestial 
rosie red,” for we are told distinctly and immediately that his 
countenance thus wore “ Love’s proper hue.” 

E. L. 


Louisiana State University 


* This conception of romantic love, let us recall, constitutes the entire 
framework of John Donne’s “ The Extasic.” 
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ON THE RUMANIAN AND SARDINIAN TREATMENT 
OF LATIN QUA AND GUA 


Sardinian and Rumanian are the two Romance tongues which 
share the peculiarity of preserving under certain conditions the 
labial element of qua and gua at the expense of the velar stop: 
quattuor > Rumanian patru, Logudorese batturo; equa > Rumanian 
iapd, Logudorese ebba; lingua) Rom. limba, Log. limba. In 
Sardinian the development of qu>b was originally, at least, 
possible in all positions, in Rumanian it seems that the develop- 
ment occurs only in intervocalic position. In initial position we 
find qualis > care, quando > cand, quantum > cat. The aforemen- 
tioned patru is probably an exception to be explained by syntactical 
phonetics : the final vowel of the preceding word puts the group into 
intervocalic position in the sentence.” 

The above-mentioned similarity of Rumanian and Sardinian has 
been discussed by many scholars, whose views were summarized 
by M. L. Wagner in his Historische Lautlehre des Sardischen.* 
They can be divided into two camps: some like Attilio Hortis, S. 
Puscariu, F. Schiirr, V. Pisani argue for a connection between the 
Sardinian and Rumanian phenomena and for Oscan-Umbrian in- 
fluence, since both Oscan and Umbrian preserve the labial element 
of Indo-European labialized velars (Latin quod, but Oscan pud, 
Umbrian pure*). Others like W. Meyer-Liibke or M. L. Wagner 
himself, argue against the substratum and for phonetically similar 
but unrelated developments. 

In this note we shall point out that the developments can best 
be explained independently from each other, with reference to other 
developments occurring within the structure of Sardinian and 
Rumanian. Both the Sardinian and Rumanian developments pre- 


*Max L. Wagner, Historische Lautlehre des Sardischen (Halle, 1941), 
p. 269 and p. 135 ff. Preservation of post consonantal y was possible in 
Sardinian also before other vowels than a: old Sardinian documents, for 
instance, show samben (sanguen), Imbiricu (Quiricus). 

?8&. Bourciez, Hléments de linguistique romane, 4th ed. (Paris, 1946), 
p- 557. 

* See Wagner, op. cit., pp. 268 ff. 

*C. D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian (Boston, 1904), p. 94. 
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suppose that before the a vowel the labial element was more stable 
than before other vowels, and the ku and gu combinations before 
these vowels were thus treated as a cluster k + u or g + u, which 
after the consonantization of u to v became a cluster k + or 
g+. 

The treatment of the second element of this cluster depends on 
the rest of the consonant structure: Sardinian does not know a 
contrast b/v. The consonants 6 and v merge into the b phoneme 
(initially pronounced with full stop, intervocalically with relaxed 
occlusion). Thus the strengthening of the labial element was 
brought about by the fact that within the consonantal pattern it 
could be interpreted only as the b phoneme. It is of interest to 
noie, in this connection, that the other languages in which a 
similar strengthening of the labial element occurs also lacked voiced 
continuants as opposed to voiced stops in their consonant pattern. 
This is true about Oscan and Umbrian, and about Ancient Greek 
(IE gu>b in Bios). The change of u to b in Archaic Latin 
(duonum > bonum) can also be mentioned in this connection. As 
far as the loss of the stop element (/) in quattuor > battoro is 
concerned, the Sardinian tendency toward lenization of Latin un- 
voiced stops may have played a role. The intervocalic development 
qu > bb shows the progressive assimilation (kv > kb > bb), which 
one would expect within the Sardinian pattern. 

In Rumanian the situation is somewhat different. There b and 
v are preserved initially, but they do generally merge after the 
liquids: alba) albd, servire> serbi.. The same rule evidently 
governs the outcome of gu to b in lingua) limbd. The second 
element of the g + v cluster joins the b phoneme. The develop- 
ment of ku is determined by different factors: most scholars seem 
to think that the p of apd < aqua, patru < quattuor, etc. is the 
reflex of the Latin labial element. I submit that it is most likely 
the reflex of the Latin k. Rumanian replaces Latin & by p in any 
intervocalic consonant cluster of which & is the first element: 
lactem > lapte, coxa (coksa) > coapsé, etc. Whatever the reason 
for this much discussed & > p shift may be, it accounts for the 


5 Wagner, op. cit., pp. 95 ff. 

*G. Rohlfs, Historische Grammatik der Italienischen Sprache, Vol. 1 
(Bern, 1950), p. 337. 

*H. Tiktin, Rumdnisches Elementarbuch (Heidelberg, 1905), pp. 54-56. 
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development of qua in Rumanian: the labial element of the qua 
cluster was stable enough to force the treatment of the preceding 
k as first element of an intervocalic cluster: -kw-) -kv- or -kb- 
and from there to *-pb-. Since a -pb-cluster is generally quite 
difficult to maintain, and a geminate is not possible within the 
Rumanian pattern, the p outcome is thus to be expected. 

The Rumanian and Sardinian treatment of the labialized velars 
are thus related neither to each other nor to Oscan or Umbrian. 
What they do have in common with each other and with Oscan 
and Umbrian is that within structural requirements of each, the 
second element of the ku combination, if considered as a separate 
consonant, could never be interpreted as a voiced continuant, but 
only as the 6 phoneme. 

Rosert L. PoLiTzEr 

Harvard University 


STENDHAL, ALFRED DE MUSSET ET L’ORGUEIL 
FEMININ 


Dans la pénétrante étude consacrée par M. Francois Michel aux 
relations entre Stendhal et Alfred de Musset, l’auteur fait un 
rapprochement trés probant entre les lettres d’amour mises & con- 
tribution par Julien Sorel pour faire la cour 4 Mme de Fervaques 
et la collection de lettres citées par la Marquise dans J1 faut qu’une 
porte soit ouverte ou fermée.t Nous avons suivi cette piste, et les 
rapprochements que nous faisons, 4 notre tour, nous paraissent 
dignes d’étre signalés. Or, dans la délicieuse comédie de Musset, 
la Marquise, aprés avoir décrit les lettres dont nous venons de 
parler, se déclare excédée des fadaises que les hommes croient devoir 
débiter aux jolies femmes. Lorsque, aprés quelques ripostes acérées 
de part et d’autre, le Comte insiste pour que la Marquise écoute sa 
déclaration, celle-ci s’irrite et ne lui donne pas le temps de s’expli- 
quer. Elle le traite avec d’autant plus de rigueur qu’elle est 
jalouse et qu’elle se méprend sur ses intentions. “ Vous imaginez- 
vous que je vais étre votre maitresse, et hériter de vos chapeaux 


* Henri Martineau et Francois Michel, Nouvelles soirées du Stendhal-Club 
(Paris: Mercure de France, 1950), p. 43. 
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roses? Je vous préviens qu’une pareille idée fait plus que me 
déplaire, elle me révolte.” ? 

La conduite de la Marquise fait songer 4 celle des femmes a 
“ orgueil féminin ” dont parle Stendhal dans le livre de ?Amour. 
“ Avant l’intimité, affirme-t-il, ces femmes-la se figurent, en voyant 
leur amant, qu’il a entrepris un siége contre elles. Leur imagination 
est employée a s’irriter de ses démarches qui, aprés tout, ne peuvent 
pas faire autrement que de marquer de l’amour, puisqu’il aime.” * 

Aprés cette analyse du cceur féminin, Stendhal ajoute: “Une 
femme & caractére généreux sacrifiera mille fois sa vie pour son 
amant, et se brouillera 4 jamais avec lui pour une querelle d’orgueil, 
& propos d’une porte ouverte ou fermée. C’est la leur point 
@honneur.” 

Il serait hasardeux de parler ici de sources. Mais ne pourrait-on 
pas voir dans la méprise de la Marquise une manifestation de 
Yorgueil féminin? Et en choisissant le titre de sa petite comédie, 
Alfred de Musset n’aurait-il pas songé 4 l’exemple cité par Stendhal 
pour marquer la cause souvent insignifiante de ces querelles 
d’orgueil ? 

JuLEs C. ALCIATORE 

University of Georgia 


REFERENCE TO CUNEGONDE IN 1756 


In the collection of parades titled Théadtre des boulevards, pub- 
lished sometime before September 1, 1756 (when the book is 
mentioned in Grimm’s Correspondance), there are four parades 
by Charles Collé. These little skits, grossly burlesque, depend for 
their humor chiefly upon, salacious double meanings, upon a 
parody of social types and mores, and upon theatrical parody. In 
one of them, L’Amant poussif, a burlesque marriage contract gives 
to the stock character Isabelle the name ‘ Cunégonde Isabelle.’ In 
the same play Isabelle sings bits of licentious songs which she is 
supposed to have learned from soeur Cunégonde at the convent. In 


? @uvres completes de Alfred de Musset (Paris: Conard, 1933), m1, 226. 

* De VAmour, éd. H. Martineau (Paris: Le Divan, 1927), 1, 129. 

‘Ibid. Le Professeur H. Carrington Lancaster nous fait remarquer que 
la locution, Il faut qu’une porte soit ouverte ou fermée, se trouve dans 
Le Grondeur (1691) de Brueys et Palaprat, comme le signale Othon G. 
Guerlac dans Les citations frangaises (Paris: Colin, 1931), p. 181. 
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another of Collé’s parades, Léandre grosse, Isabelle is again referred 
to as ‘Cunégonde Isabelle’ and her father Cassandre is called 
‘Martin Cassandre.’ 

It is inevitable that one think at once of Candide; and yet 
Voltaire’s conte was not composed, according to the best evidence, 
until 1758. Collé’s two parades had been written in 1742 and 1744. 
Collé complained of adulteration of his texts when they went into 
the 1756 edition (without his permission) ; but since the names 
Cunégonde and Martin occur only in his parades, not in others of 
the same collection, it is likely that he himself, antagonistic as 
he was to Voltaire, is responsible for what would be a later emenda- 
tion and a reference to Candide. 

The problem of dating Candide is discussed in MLN, Xuivi1 
(April, 1932), 225-234, in an article by G. R. Havens. If Candide 
was not written until 1758, the references by Collé would have to 
be taken as if they were aimed at some other writing (for they are 
surely not gratuitous—and pointless—embellishments). But at 
what would they have been aimed? The Morize edition of Candide 
suggests no “ source ” for the name of either Cunégonde or Martin. 

In the fourth Chant of Gresset’s Vert-Vert, in the edition of 
1750 (but not in that of 1734) la mére Cunégonde is named as 
one of the Visitandines. This would be perhaps sufficient to 
explain Collé’s use of this name, and perhaps even Voltaire’s choice 
of it, though he was never more than grudgingly an admirer of 
Gresset (see S. Lenel: Voltaire et Gresset, Amiens, 1889). But 
no Martin is mentioned by Gresset, and it remains a problem how 
the two names should be coupled by Collé before the publication 
of Candide. 

A possible explanation would be that Voltaire circulated some 
sort of sketch of Candide in 1756. This might have been the manu- 
script which, according to Beuchot’s statement, was sent to the 
duchesse de la Valliére. This hypothesis could scarcely be used, 
however, to justify Rousseau’s well-known claim (in the letter of 
March 11, 1764, to the Prince of Wurtemberg) that Candide was 
an answer to his own Lettre sur la providence, dated the eighteenth 
of August, 1756—i.e. only thirteen days before the date when 
Collé’s parades were in print. 

James L. Brown 


Berkeley, California 
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REVIEWS 


The Development of English Humor. By Lovis CazAMIAN. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1952. 
Pp. x + 422. $6.00. 


M. Cazamian published a study of the beginnings of English 
humor as long ago as 1930. This is now reprinted as the first 
quarter of a larger book surveying English humor down to the 
Restoration. The achievement of the complete work is twofold: 
it clarifies an important critical concept, and it sketches the genesis 
and growth of a particular kind of mental activity in the English 
people. 

Humor, as M. Cazamian sees it, is a category of the comic at 
the opposite end from farce. For it exists in reflection not in 
action, and especially in a duality of perception which allows the 
human predicament to be simultaneously presented in contradic- 
tory lights. Its creation of an interplay between overt and implicit 
meanings is fully conscious and deliberate, though its finest effects 
will be achieved through an air of innocence and spontaneity. In 
rebuking the “ error ” of those who have defined humor differently, 
M. Cazamian seems sometimes to confuse the word with the thing; 
but the refinement of the concept upon which he insists throughout 
his book has the effect of sharpening and elucidating our response 
to humorous writing. 

Considered then as a mode of thought and expression, humor is 
held to be essentially a product of social environment. A collective, 
therefore, rather than an individual achievement, it is an aspect 
of the “ mental progress of a people.” And in seeking to investigate 
it, M. Cazamian sees himself as a sort of cultural historian, but 
concerned, he emphasizes, more with psychology than with art. 

His ambitious undertaking in psychological history produces the 
following thesis. Though humor is an acquired habit of thinking, 
the English temperament was from the first propitious for its 
acquisition. (Here M. Cazamian, with doubtful wisdom, skirts 
difficult problems of biology and psychology when he speaks of 
“the character of the race” and attributes “a serious and... 
brooding propensity ” in the people to “ the British land and sky.”) 
An examination of Anglo-Saxon literature discovers not humor 
but a soil favorable to its growth, and shows in passages of ironic 
understatement in Beowulf some seeds already present. After the 
Conquest there was intense fertilization from French culture, which 
taught on the one hand a gay acceptance of concrete realities and on 
the other a superior intellectual finesse. The two were well com- 
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bined, though with a preponderance of the second, in Chaucer. 
“The cordial acceptance of things as they are” continued in 
popular tradition until it met with the questing spirit of Renais- 
sance humanism, which renewed intellectual inquiry while em- 
phasizing the uncertainty of human judgments. The co-existence 
of these two strains in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
made this the formative period of English humor, and their coming 
together in Shakespeare made him the greatest single figure in its 
development. What was still required was a more conscious 
purpose in the synthesis of contradictory attitudes and a corre- 
spondingly greater sophistication in technique. The seventeenth 
century gradually achieved this analytical understanding of the 
mental process, and with it a power of self-detachment, of inten- 
tional masking of intention. When Addison could state explicitly 
the principle of concealing ridicule in gravity, evolution was 
complete. 

This skilful reduction of a long tract of our cultural history 
into a nicely coherent map is done by a mind of original insight 
and large grasp. Perhaps it is not to be expected that a map 
of so new a kind should be always satisfactory in detail. Sometimes 
its very coherence provokes a doubt. In some of the remoter 
regions it is admittedly speculative, and there is a tendency for 
contours to be more firmly drawn than exploration warrants. 
Statements, for example, that Chaucer’s humor was largely unin- 
telligible to most of his contemporaries or that the Reformation 
deprived the English mind of elasticity rest more on a priori 
reasoning than on evidence adduced. More obvious, if perhaps less 
dangerous, are the shifts of scale. Granted that drama is a 
medium apt for humor and Shakespeare our greatest name, it 
is still surprising to find drama occupying half and Shakespeare 
himself over a quarter of the book, while Chaucer, the figure next 
in size, has less than twenty pages and Erasmus and More, whose 
strategic position is insisted on, are disposed of together in half 
a dozen. To review the brothel scenes in Pericles for the sake 
of covering Shakespeare completely, when it is thought to be 
enough to know Chaucer from the Canterbury Tales, suggests a 
confusion of plan. And all seventeenth-century prose, apart from 
Coryate, Burton, and Browne (classified as “ eccentrics”), is 
allowed to remain a gap. 

The criticism of individual works or authors, though of very 
unequal penetration, is sometimes very shrewd and fresh. Among 
the excellent comments are those on Lance and Feste, the musicians 
scene in Romeo and Juliet, and some of the Canterbury Tales. The 
unusual approach gives new bearings in the much-travelled terri- 
tories of Hamlet and Macbeth. The humorous element is clearly 
discriminated in the complexity of Donne’s lyrics. There is often 
room of course for difference of opinion. For since humor is held 
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to imply a conscious duality of meaning, everything turns upon 
one’s view of the author’s intention. Not everyone will be con- 
vinced that there is an “undercurrent of amused bravura” in 
Euphues ; but the importance attached to Cleveland, as having used 
the conceit to provoke amusement as well as wonder, may be a 
just assessment. Against such challenging judgments are what 
seem unquestioning echoes of old-fashioned verdicts, such as the 
denial of humor to Marlowe. If M. Cazamian had read Eliot’s 
remarks upon the “humor” of The Jew of Malta, one would have 
liked to see how he would set about their refutation. 

No one can read everything, especially in so vast a field. But 
I wish I could avoid the suspicion that M. Cazamian’s scholarship, 
even in the most-tilled portions, is sometimes not perfectly up-to- 
date. An account of Shakespeare which pivots upon his “ vicarious 
confessions” in “bitter comedies” and “dark tragedies” is a 
little surprising nowadays. For the theory of Shakespeare’s col- 
laboration in Cardenio we are referred only to Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
in 1896. When we read that Timon of Athens “ obviously is the 
work of more than one hand,” we look in vain for a footnote 
acknowledging recent theories about its unfinished state. Much 
reputable opinion still believes in Fletcher’s hand in Henry VIII, 
but M. Cazamian might have shown awareness that some does not. 
On p. 301 he also imagines Fletcher writing The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, though on p. 345 he adopts the more orthodox view 
that this play is largely Beaumont’s. He always regards 1613 as 
the date of its composition as well as its publication, and thus 
erroneously assumes its debt to Shelton’s translation of Don 
Quizrote. “The posthumous prologue to the 1635 edition, whoever 
wrote it,” is of course the same as Lyly’s Blackfriars prologue to 
Sappho and Phao, and thus, belonging half a century earlier, is so 
much the more significant. 

These perhaps are incidentals. A graver defect of the book is 
that the theoretical cast of the author’s mind is prone to dispense 
with documentation. It is not of course that M. Cazamian does 
not know his authors at first hand, but that he fails to appreciate 
that a cluster of however judicious epithets cannot do instead of 
demonstration. This is not invariable: with Piers Plowman as 
with Beowulf the shrewdly chosen instances are precisely what make 
the point. But it is characteristic that when Love’s Labour’s Lost 
is taken for special examination, quotations are chosen which show 
that Berowne is regarded as a jester but give no instance of his 
jests. Since the whole argument of the book rests on the accurate 
discrimination of humor, the regular analysis of examples would 
seem to be essential. Yet the two pages on Erasmus include one 
illustration of a superficial trick; the only quotation in the section 
on Coryate is not an example of humor; no instance is given of 
the dexterous phrasing for which Deloney is praised, nor of the 
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“discreet irony ” which pervades The Comedy of Errors; and so 
on. Often when examples are located, their humor is not exhibited: 
a specified scene in Middleton is said to afford quiet fun with a 
“bitter after-taste,” but fun and taste are not further defined nor 
their cause indicated. 

Finally, this neglect of demonstration goes with a frequent 
viciousness of style. M. Cazamian has pardonable difficulty with 
our adverbs, especially with the idiomatic use of ever and as well 
(“It has been as well pointed out... .”) But more often his 
very assurance in the idiom betrays him into that common English 
which is too common for discriminating use. He favors writ large, 
each and every, moves and has its being, the gift of the gab. He 
handles the language, it must be confessed, with an imprecision 
more English than French. His metaphors are jaded, and some- 
times mixed. Instincts and inspirations, atmospheres, geniuses, and 
souls are the common phenomena of a state of things in which 
veins “crop up ” and intuitions “unfold.” We are told that “the 
inclination to the manner was striking roots that tended to make it 
more widespread ”; while The Owl and the Nightingale “ embodies 
a general stimulation of thought and art, the source of which can 
be definitely laid in the culture of France; at the same time, it 
welds that more refined and conscious spirit into an original whole 
with a solidly English inspiration.” This sort of writing is 
unfortunately abundant. 

HAROLD JENKINS 

University College, London 


The Pattern of Tragicomedy in Beaumont and Fletcher. By E. M. 
WairnH. New Haven: Yale Press, 1952. Pp. xiv + 214. 
$4.00. 


Mr. Eugene Waith’s The Pattern of Tragicomedy in Beaumont 
and Fletcher is a revaluation of a distinctive genre of drama which 
uses two new and valuable lines of approach. First, he shows that 
tragicomedy is not a precise term for this genre; Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s plays do not follow Guarini’s definition or practice, but 
are a mixture of Romance and Satire. Mr. Waith briefly traces 
the history of these two kinds of literature and shows their influence 
on characterization, situation, and language. Romances prepared 
the audiences for involved and suprizing plots, while Jonson’s 
satirical comedies had already used situations which placed char- 
acters in antithetical relation to each other. Both Satire and 
Romance simplified and heightened their characters; they became 
representatives of ‘good’ or ‘bad’ and, in deliberation or denun- 
ciation, spoke their thoughts with unambiguous emphasis. In 
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England, Romance and Saire were introduced in non-dramatic 
forms and Mr. Waith requires a somewhat literary response to the 
drama which is indebted to them; ‘the conventions of satire tend 
to make the portrayal of the familiar world into an exercise in 
dialectic’ (p. 84), or, again, ‘ the dramatic conflict becomes almost 
exclusively verbal, so that language in some measure supplants 
rather than expresses the action’ (p. 42). 

Mr. Waith’s second theme follows the recognition that The 
Queen of Corinth, The Laws of Candy, The Double Marriage, and, 
perhaps, The Loyal Subject are indebted to the Controversiae of 
Seneca the Elder. These Controversiae derived from the Roman 
schools of oratory, and contained speeches made on behalf of persons 
involved in a series of hypothetical and fantastic situations. They 
were used in Elizabethan teaching of oratory, and Mr. Waith 
believes that they encouraged Beaumont and Fletcher to provide 
situations which would allow rhetorical exploration of opposed 
sentiments. Again his criticism of the plays depends on un- 
dramatic values and the heading of his final chapter is ‘The 
Rhetoric of Tragicomedy: The Poet as Orator.? The dramatist 
takes third place. 

The word ‘ Pattern’ in the title of his book does not imply that 
Mr. Waith has found a new meaning in these plays. His pattern 
is not a significant relation between the elements of a single play, 
but a description or recipe which accounts for the majority of them. 
The eight ingredients are usefully listed on pages 36-41. Such a 
pattern cannot show a new meaning and Mr. Waith thinks it is 
irrelevant to look for one (pp. 41 & 199). Le repeats this warning 
and claims that when satire and romance are brought together 
in one play, ‘ our attention is drawn in opposite directions ’ and the 
‘meaning’ implicit in each mood is destroyed. ‘There is a ‘ major 
increase in formalization and a corresponding decrease in meaning’ 
(p. 85). The recognition of the influence of Senecan declamations 
leads to a similar dichotomy ; he makes, not wholly convincingly, a 
distinction between ‘ emotional’ and ‘ intellectual’ language (pp. 
40-1, 174, 183, & 187) and then adds that we are ‘ pleased’ rather 
than ‘ moved’ by the ‘ emotional’ oratory of the plays (pp. 191-2). 

Opera is used to explain the resultant drama; an audience must 
be prepared to acknowledge and admire ‘the most dramatic con- 
trasts, the boldest designs, the purest abstractions, [and] the most 
powerful emotional stimuli’ (p. 201). But does this really account 
for the denial of significant pattern, meaning, or emotion? We are 
frequently more ‘moved’ than ‘ pleased’ by Opera, and a human 
situation or ‘ meaning’ informs the pattern of the whole. Custom- 
ary judgements are not made redundant by the mere acknowledge- 
ment of technical accomplishment. Mr. Waith also evokes the 
parallel of modern abstract painting (pp. 200-1), and this is 
perhaps closer to the negation of meaning and emotion which he 
has found in Beaumont and Fletcher. But notice what this parallel 
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implies; this modern art exists only in space and can therefore 
show no development in time, the human figure is banished, and 
there is no three-dimensional actuality. Is it possible to accept 
a drama which tends to ignore these elements? 

For all Mr. Waith’s persuasiveness, we may still doubt whether 
this is necessary. By overstressing certain non-dramatic elements, 
his study, which is revealing and masterly in detail, can still be 
insecure in its general conclusions. Beaumont and Fletcher may 
not rank high as dramatists but any revaluation must give the 
greatest attention to their dramatic qualities. Neither Satire, 
Romance, nor Oratory can account for the effective silence of 
Arbaces when he first sees Panthea. Mr. Waith implies that these 
authors made little attempt to sustain an illusion of actual life on 
the stage, but is it not significant that the two plays which are 
certainly based on the latin Controversiae (see pp. 204-7) have 
trial scenes as realistic frames for the rhetorical speeches ? 

Mr. Waith’s belief in the ‘ predominance of the oratorical effect ’ 
(p. 198) is illustrated by his opposition to Dryden and other critics 
who claim that Beaumont and Fletcher ‘ understood and imitated 
the conversation of gentlemen.’ He grants that this is so ‘in 
scenes where the emotional tension is comparatively relaxed,’ but 
adds that ‘ whenever the tension increases, .. . the formal patterns 
of sound become prominent, and the effect is far from conversa- 
tional’ (p. 194). No doubt this is true when the speeches are 
considered in isolation but, in their context and, above all, in the 
theatre, our judgment may be different. The epistle ‘To The 
Reader’ of the First Folio (1647) claims that an illusion of real 
life may be obtained merely through reading: 


‘You may here find passions raised to that excellent pitch and by such 
insinuating degrees that you shall not chuse but consent, & go along with 
them, finding your self at last grown insensibly the very same person you 
read, and then stand admiring the subtile Trackes of your engagement.’ 

( A3v) 


In his concern for the ‘Poet as Orator,’ Mr. Waith has left the 
‘insinuating degrees ’ out of account, and forgets that that there is 
little time in the theatre to ‘ stand admiring’ the author’s subtilty. 
He has understimated the unsophisticated reaction to drama which 
is implied in this praise of Fletcher: 


‘ How didst thou sway the Theatre! make us feele 

The Players wounds were true, and their swords, steele! 

Nay, stranger yet, how often did I know 

When the Spectators ran to save the blow? 

Frozen with griefe we could not stir away 

Vntill the Epilogue told us ’twas a Play.’ (F. 1647, £2") 


JOHN RussELL Brown 
Stratford-on-Avon 
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More’s Utopia. The Biography of an Idea. By J. H. HEXTER. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. xii + 171. 
$3.00. 


We have here an attempt to present “the biographical sketch of 
an idea, the idea for the book called UTOPIA.” Prof. Hexter 
declares that the life span of the idea is brief, that “it seems to have 
been born in the mind of Thomas More sometime in the third 
quarter of 1515; but the event may have taken place a little earlier ” 
—much earlier, I should say, but I shall return to this point. The 
essay supporting this presentation of More’s UTOPIA is divided 
into three parts. In the first part, Hexter’s reconstruction of the 
writing of UTOPIA is ingenious and suggestive: 


. in More’s original intent the first-written part of UTOPIA, probably 
completed in Antwerp, was a finished work, that only after he returned to 
London did he feel impelled to add anything to it, that the published version 
of UTOPIA falls into two parts which represent two different and separate 
sets of intention on the part of the author, the first embodied in the finished 
book he carried back from the Netherlands, the second in the additions he 
later made in England. 


Part Two, The Discourse of UTOPIA, begins with a discussion of 
the institution of property, and Hexter supports his interpretation 
of More on property with a section presenting ‘The Orthodox 
View: What More’s Friends Believed’: “they thought he was 
praising community of property and rejecting private property as 
the basis of the Good Society.” There is a discussion of UTOPIA 
in relation to Christian humanism, followed by a section in which 
Hexter dismisses religion and philosophy as the root elements: 
“ What makes Utopia the Best Society is explicitly the abolition of 
a money economy, of private property, and of the institutional 
pattern of which they were a part.” Part Two concludes with an 
essay on “ the roots of UTOPIA and all evil.” 


The Utopian Discourse then is based on a diagnosis of the ills of sixteenth 
century Christendom; it ascribes those ills to sin, and primarily to pride, 
and it prescribes remedies for that last most disastrous infection of man’s 
soul designed to inhibit if not to eradicate it. 


This recognition is in the tradition of Chambers, Campbell and 
Donner (however much Hexter disputes with them on other 
points), and the diagnosis is very Augustinian: it seems then more 
reasonable to believe that the life span of the Utopian idea was 
much more than one year and that More’s diagnosis of his own 
society began with his learned lectures on the City of God a dozen 
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years before UTOPIA came from his pen. Hexter suggests the 
Utopian Discourse * as 
the production of a Christian humanist uniquely endowed with a states- 


man’s eye and mind, a broad wordly experience, and a conscience of unusual 
sensitivity, who saw sin and especially the sin of pride as the cancer of the 


commonwealth. 


Again, that much is good, but unfortunately Hexter’s limitations 
weaken his statement. His discussion and definition of Christian 
humanism is rather sweeping: it does not make sufficient allowance 
for differences between men like More and those like Machiavelli 
(i. e., it does not sufficiently allow for an ethical distinction, one 
of purpose and intent) ; and it does not distinguish historically by 
recognizing changes from 1450 to 1500 to 1550 (the difference be- 
tween Valla and Poggio, More and Erasmus, and the later Smith 
and Wilson). 

I have spent this much time in presenting and considering 
Hexter’s views in Parts One and Two because Part Three is built 
upon the first two. That section, entitled ‘ The Dialogue of Counsel,’ 
is based upon the assumption that More loathed the law; surely it is 
time we questioned the old story that More hated his profession— 
every profession has its complaints, and which of us who teach has 
not disliked such aspects of it as student papers?—for in his own 
essays and in the two volumes of papers he has edited, Mr. Richard 
O’Sullivan has made clear More’s devotion to the common law;; it is 
an essential part of his mind. To say then that upon More’s return 
from the Low Countries in 1516 only two roads were open, the court 
or the law which he hated—this is to load over-simplification upon 
distortion (for one thing, legal expertise was an invaluable asset to a 
royal councilor and was one of the pillars of More’s reputation), 
and this is the path to Hexter’s conclusion : 


One by one the grounds on which Hythloday had based his rejection of the 
role of royal councilor had been hewn away. . . . In Henry’s council a man 
who pressed the policies that More believed a Christian humanist was 
bound to press would only be persuading the King to pursue to the end a 
_ he had already entered. Given the opportunity, could a Christian 

umanist in good conscience refuse to add his weight to those of others in 
the council to keep Henry on the course he already seemed inclined to? 
More evidently felt that he could not. In April 1518 he announced to 
Erasmus his intention to enter the royal council. In July he accepted an 
annual pension from the King. 


It is rather an extravagance of rhetoric to say of the £200 which 
Wolsey petitioned for More, for his services as Speaker in the 


+I have commented on this Augustinian aspect in CHR (Jan. 1953). 
? Prof. Hexter carefully uses the term Utopian Discourse to show his 
belief that the Platonic dialogue is not the form of More’s initial intention: 
All the dialogue of a Platonic or dialectic sort, then, is in the part of 
UTOPIA written after More returned to London. He seems to have hit 
upon dialogue as the natural and appropriate form for that particular 
section, (Italics his.) 
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1523 Parliament, that to More “they may have seemed rather like 
thirty pieces of silver”: Hexter neglects to quote, as Chambers 
does, Wolsey’s letter in full, thereby obscuring the true nature of 
the customary fee and reward for the office of Speaker. There are 
other errors: the statement that no Tudor ever tried to punish any 
subject for evading a high post needs qualification, for several law- 
yers were fined heavily for declining the office of serjeant; there 
have been more than three English translations of the UTOPIA, for 
the translation of H. V. S. Ogden for the Crofts Classics in 1949 
is new. Another flaw in the presentation of UTOPIA is that there 
is virtually no consideration of it in relation to travel lore and 
literature.® 

One may expect of any biography, and not least one of an idea, 
the family history of the subject ; we do not have that sufficiently in 
Hexter’s biography, though the sketch that he presents is fresh and 
well written, tries to be impartial and does reveal much though not 
all of its subject, the idea for UTOPIA as it came to fruition in 
More’s mind in the years 1515 and 1516. One may perhaps repeat 
here that in such short space a reviewer can not praise all the 
excellencies of such an essay, that more is served by calling atten- 
tion to what appear to be limitations in method and flaws in the 
application of that method, and to weaknesses in evaluation: what- 
ever the final verdict of these considerations (and it is to be hoped 
that some of them may be thought worthy of incorporation into 
a second edition), Prof. Hexter’s book must be a part of all future 
discussions of More’s Utopia. 

R. J. ScHorck 
Cornell University 


The Elizabethan Woman. By Carrott CAMDEN. New York: The 
Elsevier Press, 1952. Pp. 333. $4.50. 


In the sixteenth century the age-old argument about the true 
nature of woman assumed a particular and highly practical import- 
ance. In England and in Scotland women ruled, and John Knox 
was quick to point out, in his hostility to Mary Tudor and Mary 
of Guise, that this was an unnatural state of affairs, for God never 
intended woman to rule over man. Clearly this was a matter to 
be considered in the age of Queen Elizabeth, and some of the most 
interesting chapters of Professor Camden’s book are those in which 
he recounts the controversies over woman’s natural character and 
status. These arguments were conducted on various levels, from 
the political in the case of Knox and Aylmer, to the cynical and 


*For a recent discussion, which emphasizes the importance of the 
tradition of travel in the material of UTOPIA, see McCann, Bnglish 
Discovery of America to 1585 (New York, 1952), 82-8. 
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opportunist; at least one author seems to have made the most of 
the controversy by writing both in praise and dispraise of women. 
Several of the controversialists were themselves women, for the 
noble authoresses had their humbler counterparts in “ Ester 
Sowernam ” and Rachel Speght. Indeed Professor Camden shows 
that the women of the Tudor period were quietly establishing their 
right to be considered not as snares of the Devil or as objects of 
adoration, but as normal human beings, perhaps even, as William 
Austin suggested in 1637, the equals of men. The aristocratic 
scholars of the period—the royal princesses, the learned Coke sisters 
—are familiar figures, but Professor Camden mentions many others 
who could translate or compose serious works. In practical affairs 
too, women were having their successes as owners of business enter- 
prises and even, surprisingly, of collieries. 

But these were the exceptions, and Professor Camden does not 
devote overmuch space to them, or to the great ladies like Lady 
Berkeley or the Duchess of Suffolk, who when their husbands died, 
or were inefficient or unambitious, managed their estates and 
furthered the fortunes of their children. The concern of this 
book is rather with the life of the normal Elizabethan woman, her 
duties, pleasures and status as daughter or as wife, and there are 
chapters on clothes and cosmetics as well as on education and 
domestic life. For the most part Professor Camden, while allowing 
himself an occasional pointed comment or comparison, leaves the 
facts to speak for themselves, and he has taken them from many 
and varied sources. He draws not only on such indispensable 
documents as the diaries of Lady Hoby and Anne Clifford, or 
Tusser’s ‘The Points of Huswifery, but on many lesser known 
works, often of considerable interest and charm. The book forms, 
in fact, a fascinating anthology of certain aspects of the daily 
life, attitudes and opinions of the Tudor Age. The general reader 
will find pleasure in reading the details of domestic life and in 
recognising the perennial good-humoured jokes about woman’s 
vanity, talkativeness, and addiction to the curtain lecture. But 
the student of the period and its literature will find much of 
interest and enlightenment too in the parallels drawn with literary 
themes and characters. A particular example is the discussion 
of marriage and espousal ceremonies in Chapter tv, which is helpful 
in considering plays such «s Measure for Measure or Epicoene in 
which the intricacies of b.izabethan marriage contracts form part 
of the plot. The illustrations, with which the book is well and 
generously furnished, have the same double interest, for they 
provide a serious or humorous comment on the life of the time and 
in some cases also upon its literature. The illustration on page 
185, “As the poet pictures his sweetheart,” from Sorel’s The 
Extravagant Shepherd, has the same quality of illumination as the 
emblems in Rosemary Freeman’s English Emblem Books, comment- 
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ing in visual terms on the roses and pearls of the sonneteers or 
such geographical imagery as Donne’s in The Good-morrow or The 
Sunne rising. 

Altogether this is a most attractively presented book and one 
which whets the reader’s curiosity, though it is not always easy 
to identify the authors whose pithy comments make one wish 
to read them in full. There is an extensive bibliography, with 
an index and notes, and Professor Camden has followed the method 
of collecting together all the references for one or two paragraphs 
and listing them at the end of the book. This results in a pleasantly 
uncluttered page, but also in an occasional uncertainty of attri- 
bution, unless a work is directly referred to in the text. I have 
detected only one misprint, on page 28, which obscures the point 
of a scathing couplet from Chapman’s Bussy d’Ambois. But these 
are minor matters in so handsome a book. 

It is clear from the mass of material which Professor Camden 
has brought together that it is even less easy to generalise about 
the Elizabethan woman than about the Mediaeval or Victorian, for 
there are variations in theory as well as in practice. To some 
writers woman is a source of virtue, to others she is, like notes to 
Dr. Johnson, a necessary evil. But whether praised or reviled, 
Elizabethan woman is something to be reckoned with, and there 
is very little condescension or “ fair-sexing it” in the Addisonian 
manner. It is perhaps the inclusiveness of the Elizabethan genius 
which strikes us here, as so often. There is room for the practical 
and the ideal, beauty depends not only on the “white and red” 
of health but on nobility of soul; again, women should be well 
educated, but good housewives too, and the advice given on family 
relationships, in Chapter v, is eminently sensible. It is as part of 
the “society ” of the family that the Elizabethan woman comes 
into her own, and in the comparison of the family to a common- 
wealth “ wherein there are divers societies and degrees reciprocally 
relating ” (p. 110) the fruitfulness of Elizabethan analogical think- 
ing is once more exemplified. Professor Camden’s absorbing book 
presents us with another aspect of a rich and complex age. 


KATHLEEN M. WILLIAMS 
University College of South Wales 


The Responsibilities of the Critic: Essays and Reviews. By F. 0. 
Selected by Rackuirre. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1952. Pp. xvi + 282. $5.00. 


The subtitle is a little misleading. Of the fifty short critical 
pieces by Matthiessen that make up this book as many as thirty- 
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nine are reviews, reprinted by Mr. Rackliffe, a tactful and intellig- 
ent editor, from the Yale Review, the New England Quarterly, the 
New Republic and similar journals. The “essays” presumably 
include everything else, from the courageous Hopwood Lecture 
delivered at the University of Michigan in May 1949, a liberal 
challenge to this iron age which gives the book its title, to some 
literary obituaries and unpublished fragments. It is, therefore, 
essentially Matthiessen the reviewer who is presented to us in this 
collection. Mr. Rackliffe (or perhaps his publishers) may have 
thought it prudent not to stress that fact. Collected reviews do 
not often make enthralling reading, especially when, as here, most 
of the reviews are comparatively short and the topics range all the 
way from Winslow Homer or Tocqueville to Louis MacNeice, whom 
Matthiessen perversely preferred to Auden, or Theodore Spencer, 
an old friend and colleague at Harvard. This ought to have been 
an unreadable book, or at least one to dip into merely. That it isn’t, 
that on the whole it makes astonishingly good reading even to an 
Englishman who does not share Matthiessen’s interest in stellae 
minores Americanae, is an indication of the exceptional quality of 
Matthiessen’s reviewing. 

One of the unpublished pieces that Mr. Rackliffe found among 
Matthiessen’s papers boldly equates literary reviewing with literary 
criticism. A review is simply “a short piece of criticism.” A 
good review, according to Matthiessen, should “at the minimum 
do three things. It should furnish exposition and description; it 
should enable you to feel concretely what is being described; and 
it should give you in the process an evaluation.” The three things, 
he adds, should be interwoven, with “a few deftly foreshortened 
examples ” worked into the exposition and the evaluation coming 
out in the “ analytical insights.” 

The formula is a useful one, but I am not sure that it doesn’t 
miss the real point. What differentiates the reviews of a Poe, who 
remained for Matthiessen the model reviewer, or of Matthiessen 
himself, from the common or garden review, those indigestible 
morsels of print now provided for us by the tonier Sunday news- 
papers on both sides of the Atlantic, isn’t surely just the inter- 
weaving of exposition, illustration and evaluation. No, it is the 
ability to hit the nail on the head. In more formal terms, the 
successful review is characterized by the subordination of the 
particular comments to a significant central theme. Matthiessen’s 
best reviews might each of them almost be said to say one thing 
only ; each review, that is, is so organized as to establish or lead up 
to a single crucial apergu. His review of Van Wyck Brooks’s 
World of Washington Irving, for example, revolves round the 
dictum that “ Brooks is not really a critic but a lyric poet manqué.” 
And in another review, one of the best in the book, the problem of 
Howells, the great American novelist who never quite came off, is 
reduced to “a kind of nice restraint which amounts almost to 
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complacency.” The slightly vulgar headings that Mr. Rackliffe has 
prefixed to the separate pieces provide further evidence of Matthies- 
sen’s habit of building up his reviews, round a single proposition : 
“Primarily Language: John Crowe Ransom,” “An Absolute 
Music: Hart Crane,” “ Selfless Devotion to the Arts: Paul Rosen- 
feld,” “Whitman: Sanguine Confused American.” 

Matthiessen was an excellent reviewer, but was he a critic? Is 
it so certain that a review should aspire to being “a short piece of 
criticism?” The two disciplines seem to me, I must confess, 
essentially different. A review, like an article or a historical work 
or a scientific treatise, “ wants ” to be the coherent elaboration of 
a single proposition. Literary criticism, on the other hand, as the 
mirror image of imaginative writing, inevitably tends towards the 
synthesis of diversity rather than the analysis of unity. For the 
critic, therefore, there is never just one nail to hit on the head. 
Instead there are at least two or three opposite or discordant 
qualities in a condition of balance or reconciliation. This is perhaps 
why (i) the “ practitioner ” is generally such a good critic, and (ii) 
the best critics, like Eliot and Empson, almost always make such 
bad reviewers. 

Matthiessen’s instinct, however, was always to ignore or play 
down oppositions and discordances within the work of art. In 
consequence his discussions of the technical aspects of literature are 
invariably superficial. Thus he recognizes, as he could hardly fail 
to do, that the special quality of Ransom’s verse derives from the 
interplay of archaisms and colloquialisms, but instead of defining 
and isolating their respective contributions Matthiessen immedi- 
ately blurs the essential distinction by equating the archaism with 
country speakers for whom the King James version of the Bible 
is still a living language. The archaisms, in other words, are 
really colloquialisms! Instead of trying to get behind the clash 
in Ransom’s poems between the colloquial and the archaic, Mat- 
thiessen was in effect, though he did not realize it, explaining the 
clash away. The penalty of this instinctive anti-critical trend is 
that he can only assert that Ransom’s poetry is just good minor 
poetry. By denying that the archaisms are primarily literary and 
that the colloquialisms are primarily urban vulgarisms he was in 
fact tearing up the very evidence which might have proved his 
case. The episode is an instructive example of the limitations of 
the good reviewer. On a larger scale it is the distinction between 
the critical treatise and the literary guide-book. Matthiessen’s 
friends and pupils have sometimes tried to persuade us that 
American Renaissance and the books on Eliot and James are 
critical masterpieces. They are not. They are only extraordinarily 
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Classical Influences in Renaissance Literature. Martin Classical 
Lectures, Volume xuI. By Dovetas Busu. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1952. Pp. 60. $1.50. 


The present volume contains two lectures which Mr. Bush de- 
livered at Oberlin College as long ago as 1941, but intervening 
scholarship, as the preface justifiably explains, has not affected the 
broad view with which he then surveyed his subject. The first lec- 
ture describes the influence which the critical spirit of antiquity 
exerted on the Renaissance, and chiefly as it appeared in science, 
historiography, education, and literary theory; the second relates 
ancient thought to certain important problems facing a writer in 
the Renaissance, %.¢., style, literary rules, the use of classical 
mythology, and the conflict of Christian humanism with skepticism 
and naturalism. It is obvious that generalizations which embrace 
so wide a field are not going to be quickly outdated. 

Mr. Bush, it is no less obvious, can easily outdistance most of 
his fellow scholars in the breadth as well as the urbane expression 
of his learning. The wit and ready erudition which still, after 
twenty years, invest his Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition 
in English Poetry with a kind of aura, grace these lectures too; 
and although a public platform is by its very nature unfitted for 
presenting scholarly evidence, he contrives to make a forceful case 
for the majority of his conclusions. None of these is supported by 
more than eight pages of discussion ; but the eight pages in which 
Mr. Bush, for example, has demonstrated his belief that antiquity 
fathered both Christian humanism and the opposing forces of 
skepticism and naturalism, that the conflicting movements were 
interlocked and often, as in Montaigne, shared a single bed, show 
more astuteness and are far more convincing, at least to this reader, 
than that wedge of seven hundred pages with which Mr. Hiram 
Haydn has recently endeavored to split the sixteenth century into 
Renaissance and Counter-Renaissance. 

The limitations imposed by lecturing exact their price, however ; 
and in the present volume they probably account for a certain air 
of timidity, a failure, on occasion, to pursue the evidence far enough. 
There are at least two passages in which an admirer of Mr. Bush 
would be happy to have seen him press beyond the point at which 
he has stopped. 

Tn one of these (pp. 44-46) his discussion of classical mythology 
includes the doctrine ué pictura poesis, which the Renaissance in- 
terpreted to mean that as painting is a kind of silent poetry, so 
poetry is a kind of speaking picture. Mr. Bush eiaborates: “That 
is, a poet should with words create the effect of the painter’s brush 
and pigments.” But this modern explanation, if it has any pre- 
cise meaning, is surely much too literal to fit the actual practice of 
the Renaissance ; and in her Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery 
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Miss Rosamund Tuve has fully demonstrated that English poets 
of the time intended no such literal imitation of the painter’s art. 
Indeed Mr. Bush, while he quotes the Leda stanza from The Faerie 
Queene to illustrate his point, acknowledges that Spenser, whom 
he calls “the most pictorial of poets,” subordinates pictorial effect 
to moral context. Even when torn from that context, the stanza is 
marked by a certain vividness of detail rather than by any attempt 
to imitate a painter’s brush and pigments: a painter, for example, 
would render such a subject in color, as Spenser does not. And the 
whole body of Spenser’s work, if one will look beyond the accepted 
platitudes on its pictorial character, reveals his awareness that 
poetry and painting had a broad similarity of purpose, but not his 
belief that they were closely allied in their effects or means. 

In the other passage (pp. 11-18) Mr. Bush computes the various 
gains which the Renaissance derived from the study of classical 
historians: “the rejection of the fabulous and improbable, the use 
of documents, the weighing of evidence, the analysis of cause and 
effect, the effort toward coherent philosophical interpretation of 
characters and events,” and the discovery that history could teach 
political as well as moral lessons. It would be foolish, of course, 
to deny that these evidences of what Mr. Bush rightly calls “an 
historical consciousness” are of great importance. But should we 
not include with them another and perhaps even more important 
acquisition, the thing which may be called “an historical self- 
consciousness”? Their very preoccupation with antiquity com- 
pelled the humanists to see themselves as living in a period of 
revival which followed the darker ages which had still earlier 
engulfed the Ancient World; and whatever we may think of this 
crude periodization, it gave the Renaissance an entirely new sense 
of its unique position in the course of history. Surely it is not 
too bold to place that new self-consciousness among the large, if 
indirect, results of studying the classics. 

RupoLF GoTTFRIED 

Indiana University 


The Thorkelin Transcripts of Beowulf in Facsimile, edited by 
Kemp Matone. (arly English Manuscripts in Facsimile, 
Vol. 1.) Copenhagen, Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1951. (Agent in 
U. 8. A., The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore.) Introduction 
32 pp., facsimile 234 pp. Price, $40.50 in paper, $47.50 in 
leather. 

This volume stands somewhat apart from the series it introduces. 


The general aim of the editors is to reproduce “ significant MSS. 
in facsimile, both of Latin and English texts which represent 
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English learning, life and thought during the Middle Ages.” The 
next volumes are to be the Leningrad Bede, the Paris Psalter, and 
the Peterborough Chronicle, all products of mediaeval English 
scriptoria. Among the volumes more distantly contemplated is the 
whole of the codex in which the poem of Beowulf is included. The 
Thorkelin transcripts of Beowulf are the only documents in the 
list that belong to the modern era. Yet their position at the head 
of the series is appropriate enough, for besides being essential and 
hitherto not very accessible witnesses to the Beowulf-text, they 
serve as a pleasant reminder, along with the names of the present 
publishers, of the numerous contributions that Scandinavians have 
made to our knowledge of English literature. Thorkelin, an 
Icelander in the Danish civil service, has the distinction of being 
the first editor of a poem that now ranks as our foremost literary 
heritage from pre-Chaucerian England. The edition appeared in 
1815, toward the close of his life. Of more permanent value are 
the two transcripts made in 1787, when Thorkelin as a young man 
visited England to begin his study of the poem. Transcript A, the 
earlier, is the work of an unknown copyist who undertook to 
imitate the original script; transcript B is in Thorkelin’s own 
eighteenth-century hand. Both are indispensable, because they pre- 
serve readings that have since been lost from the edges of the 
Cotton manuscript. Its leaves had been scorched severely in the 
fire that damaged the Cotton collection in 1731, and what remained 
of the edges was ready to crumble at a touch. Deterioration 
continued until, long after the date of the transcripts, the leaves 
were framed individually in paper. The very process of turning 
the leaves to make the first transcript seems to have taken its toll. 
Hence, though Thorkelin’s own transcript is in general more 
accurate than his assistant’s, it lacks certain letters that the other 
records. There is some advantage, too, in the very ignorance of the 
transcriber of A and in his increasingly deft imitation of the old 
characters; for where the two disagree or are both in error, the 
mechanical copyist will sometimes provide a clue to the blunder. 
We must rejoice, therefore, in the insurance that has been pro- 
vided against loss of the original, and in the availability, for those 
who can afford a minor luxury, of a document that is interesting 
in its own right. It is unlikely, indeed, that the transcripts have 
yet to yield anything vital about the text of the poem. Editors 
since Thorkelin himself have profited by them directly or indirectly, 
and Zupitsa’s facsimile of the Cotton manuscript is accompanied by 
elaborate and usually accurate comments on their readings at those 
points where they are the sole authorities—for where the Cotton 
manuscript is intact the transcripts are worthless. Even Professor 
Malone, after the most careful study yet undertaken, has been able 
to find little of the first importance: in two articles that are not 
repeated in his introduction, he has reported, beyond numerous 
details of punctuation, a handful of textual gleanings, the most 
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important of which is the restoration of the word for, at the 
beginning of line 1734a, to authoritative status. Still, though the 
value of a unique document has limits, one can never assert that 
they have been reached. At worst there will surely be many to 
whom the transcripts will for the first time become something more 
than an editorial legend. 

The introduction gives a pleasantly informative account of 
Thorkelin and an exhaustive analysis of the errors that characterize 
the two transcripts. Though this has come too late to have much 
effect on editorial treatment of the text of the poem, it makes clear 
for the first time, and with admirable exactness, the kind and 
degree of authority on which a substantial portion of the received 
text has rested. It should serve as a wholesome reminder to the 
unwary that the transcripts are not altogether uncharted territory. 


JOHN C. PoPE 
Yale University 


Speech Development of a Bilingual Child. Vol. 111, Grammar and 
General Problems in the First Two Years (pp. x + 200); 
Vol. Iv, Diary from Age 2 (pp. x-+ 176). By Werner F. 
Leopotp. Northwestern University Press: Evanston, IIl., 
1949. $5 each. 


These two volumes complete Professor Leopold’s study of the 
speech of his daughter Hildegard, with some consideration of his 
younger daughter Karla’s speech by way of supplement. The first 
two volumes were reviewed in MLN 57 (144f.) and 64 (568 f.) 
respectively. The work as a whole makes the fullest and most 
satisfactory treatment of such a subject to be found in print. The 
volumes now under review swarm with acute observations and 
should be compulsory reading for all linguists. The notes given 
below take up details that call for comment of one kind or another. 

Vol. 111, p. 19: “she stated dispassionately the fact that a baby 
was crying by saying cries, in the stem form without the ending.” 
Presumably she said ery, but if so why not say so without more ado? 
P. 71: the word-order in all pieces broken may reflect German in 
Stiicke gebrochen or zusammengebrochen. P. 92: [def] for German 
steh- may be a case of metathesis, [/] plus [de] becoming [de] 
plus [J]. P. 98 footnote: the got ‘have’ of “all God’s children 
got wings ” and the like is a variant of have got ‘have,’ with the 
auxiliary in zero form, and is therefore “based on” the perfect 
tense of get, not on the past participle; the author knows this, of 
course, but he does not make it clear. P. 141: one wonders whether 
the author, by himself saying crash! as an ejaculation when Hilde- 
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gard let herself fall into his lap, may have given her this name 
for such an action. P. 143: along with German leihen and English 
loan the author might have mentioned English learn, which once 
could mean ‘teach’ as well and still has both meanings in sub- 
standard speech. I have noted misprints on pp. 70, 130, and 135, 
and inconsistencies of expression on pp. 5 and 47. 

Vol. 1v, p. 26: why should [put] be taken for pulled rather than 
for put? P. 32: [fok] for smoke is not a case of assimilation, in 
my opinion. Adults pronounce the [s] of this word with a labializa- 
tion visible as well as audible to the child (see p. 63), who accord- 
ingly imitated the dental fricative with the corresponding labial. I 
explain the [f] for [s] in swing (p. 34) and sweater (p. 37) in 
the same way. As for the [m] and the [w], Hildegard hardly dis- 
tinguished them from the vowel that followed; at any rate, she 
ignored these sonorants. P. 33: The once of “I must put it on 
once ” may be a reflection of German (ein)mal. When the author 
tells us that Hildegard substituted [j] for the [1] of little he 
presumably means the first [1]; see p. 36, where we are told that 
[1] after consonants is rendered by [w]. But surely this latter 
substitution applies only to stressed syllables, and we still do not 
know how the child dealt with the second / of little. Pp. 37, 44, 
51: [mukosi] for music is a case of metathesis, I think, [k] and 
[si] exchanging places, and a vowel being uttered between them to 
ease the pronunciation. P. 45: surely few “educated speakers ” 
use lay for lie, colloquially or otherwise. Pp. 47, 48: the two 
statements about [6] do not agree. P. 72: [seenlid3] for sandwich 
in my opinion does not exemplify “d +- w > 1.” We must proceed 
rather from a colloquial form without [d], and the sequence [nw] 
gives Hildegard’s [nl], the dental liquid being substituted for the 
labial semivowel, an example of place-assimilation. P. 76: Hilde- 
gard’s [1nterIstid] for interested has first place in Kenyon & Knott 
and it will hardly do to call this pronunciation “ incorrect English.” 
P. 80: [kamtafl] for comfortable can hardly be a case of meta- 
thesis, unless indeed one takes it for a syncopated variant of 
[kambatafl]. The child may have heard [kamtabl] and in imita- 
ting it replaced the meaningless [bl] with the adj. suffix -ful. a 
substitution which the author himself suggests. P. 130: the [1] 
mentioned in line 6 is velarized or velated, not “velar.” P. 138: 
[tomi¢] would be easier to explain if its original were tummick 
rather than tummy. I do not know whether children actually say 
tummick as well as tummy, but I suspect they do. 


Kemp MALONE 
Johns Hopkins University 
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Shakespearian Comedy. By S. C. Sen Gupta. Oxford University 
Press, 1950 [1952]. Pp. xii, 287. $3.50. 


This is merely another book on Shakespeare. And it is doubly 
disappointing because its subject immediately awakens interest. 
But the reader will receive no such illumination as he finds in the 
related remarks of George Gordon, John Palmer, or Arthur Sewell. 
Put in proper perspective, the book belongs some place in the last 
century. There is an abortive attempt at a theory of the comic in 
the first chapter, but it is never used specifically and cogently in 
the following two hundred and fifty pages. The author’s real posi- 
tion is put bluntly on p. 55, italics mine: “The real excellence of 
a Shakespearian comedy lies not so much in the philosophy that 
may be gleaned from it or in the romantic atmosphere he diffuses 
over it as in characterization, in the unity and diversity, logic and 
inconsistency, vividness and incomprehensibility, which mark his 
study of human personality. There are surprises, contrasts, incon- 
gruities, disguises and confusions, but all these are used as means 
to the exploration of character, never as ends in themselves.” In 
the presence of such criteria, the spectator’s laughter at a Shake- 
speare play seems almost indecorous! 

Accept or not accept Bradley and his predilections, one must 
admit that he read score extremely carefully, even painfully. The 
author of the present book does not. On Shylock: “ His 
attachment to his daughter is a real emotion but it becomes comical 
when he complains of her sleeping and snoring because such a habit 
helps to ‘rend apparel out’ (II. v. 5)....” It is, of course, 
Launcelot Gobbo who sleeps and snores. On Bottom: “ He 
receives [his fairy servitors] with the condescending courtesy of a 
sovereign. ...” On the contrary, Bottom’s courtesy here is both 
respectful and protective to the little creatures. On Malvolio: 
“The truth about him is that he lacks self-criticism and a sense of 
humour.” But a third salient trait of Malvolio is his obtuseness ; 
a character with more sense would have immediately known that 
Olivia, a gentlewoman, could not possibly have written that crass 
letter. Of Falstaff: “Though mirthfulness is the breath of 
his nostrils, he occasionally plays the part of a melancholy man... .” 
But Falstaff’s real fear of the gallows is sharply indicated in the 
second scene of J Henry IV. 

The writer of Shakespearian Comedy seems almost completely 
unaware that Shakespeare wrote plays for a real stage, that his 
characters are not naturalistic entities but parts of a plot and a 
design, that they always exist within the whole for contrast or 
comparison, that the playwright frequently abandons psychological 
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consistency for the sake of stage-effect, and that convention is fre- 
quently elbowing psychology almost off the boards. 


Leo KirscHBAUM 
Wayne University 


The Restoration Comedy of Wit. By Tuomas H. Fusimura. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. 232. $4.00. 


Since every generation insists upon re-assessing the art of the 
past according to new concepts, the latest critic must always labor 
to destroy old interpretations to make room for his own. Thus the 
war begun early in the nineteenth century between Macaulay, the 
old-fashioned proponent of “sound morality” in art and decrier of 
Restoration comedy as viciously immoral, and Lamb, leader of the 
new school which saw the plays of Etherege, Wycherley, and 
Congreve as artificial comedy of manners and therefore amoral, 
ended in the twentieth century with the victory of the “manners” 
critics. Now comes Dr. Fujimura with the thesis that Restoration 
comedy was neither immoral nor amoral but essentially naturalistic, 
and therefore (we may presume) moral. 

His argument is straightforward enough: that “the naturalism, 
libertinism, and skepticism of wit comedy [the term he proposes to 
substitute for “comedy of manners”] spring from the naturalistic 
and skeptical temper of the age,” and that Etherege, Wycherley, 
and Congreve were neither “filthy minded, immoral dramatists 
dabbling with sexual ideas,” nor “superficial gallants trifling with 
life and playing a graceful game of make believe,” but rather 
“sensible, cultivated gentlemen with a naturalistic attitude toward 
life and a profound interest in the intellectual and aesthetic ideal 
which their age epitomized in the concept of wit.” In developing 
this thesis Dr. Fujimura gives us some excellent chapters on “The 
Nature of Wit,” “The Intellectual Background of Wit Comedy,” 
and “The Aesthetics of Wit Comedy.” These are soundly reasoned 
and often tellingly phrased. 

In the three separate essays on Etherege, Wycherley, and Con- 
greve which constitute the second half of his study, the difficulty 
of stretching a blanket thesis to cover such odd bedfellows becomes 
apparent. (His choice, of course, was forced upon him by his prede- 
cessors, the “manners” critics.) In spite of his copious argu- 
ments, it is a little difficult to envisage Etherege, the elegant flaneur, 
as a naturalist with a “profound interest” in anything, and 
Fujimura himself admits that Congreve was not completely a 
naturalist: although he was “a Truewit, as man and artist,” he 
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moved more “among the Wits of the age of reason rather than 
among the rakes of Charles’ court.” Moreover, in attempting to 
show that all three poets were dominantly naturalistic in their 
attitudes, Dr. Fujimura seems occasionally to equate naturalism, 
libertinism, hedonism, and cynicism; his terms become a bit fuzzy 
around the edges. Finally, intent upon destroying the proponents 
of the “manners” theory—notably Gosse, Palmer, and Dobrée— 
and driving home his main argument, he becomes at times repe- 
titious and unnecessarily detailed. 

On the whole, however, Dr. Fujimura succeeds in making his 
main point, and his study, if not always illuminating, is interest- 
ing and stimulating. To students of Restoration drama his thesis 
will be valuable as one which needed full and detailed statement if 
the comedy of wit (to accept his neat phrase) is ever to be rescued 
from the cloud-cuckoo-land where the “ manners” critics marooned 
it. It is doubtful, however, if any theory of interpretation will ever 
succeed in making the Restoration comic writers “ respectable.” 
To the orthodox Christian moralist they will continue to be “ flagi- 


tious and impudent offenders.” 
JOHN Haroip WILSON 


The Ohio State University 


The Concept of Love in the French Catholic Literary Revival. By 
Sister Francis ELten Riorpan. Washington: Catholic 
University Press, 1952. Pp. x + 206. 


This dissertation considers the problem of human love and its 
gradual change to caritas or Divine Love, as the problem is pre- 
sented by writers of the Catholic Literary Revival in France. A 
chapter entitled “Indications of the Problem in the Works of 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, Bourget, Huysmans ” suggests that the concept 
of love will be treated chronologically. Since the climax of the 
study is an explication de texte of Claudel’s Cantate a trois voir 
(1913), and since later novels, plays and poems are studied in 
earlier chapters, it becomes evident that this is not a chronological 
history of a motif. Works are selected regardless of genre or 
date of composition, and are analyzed in illustration of a particular 
level of love in the ascent from the human to the divine. 

The study claims confinement (p. vii) to the Catholic Literary 
Revival in France. But Alain Fournier is included because of 
his anima naturaliter christiana. When Julien Green wrote 
Léviathan (1929) and Le Visionnaire (1934), both included here, 
he was not yet a Catholic novelist since his “conversion ” dates 
from 1939, unless his is considered an anima naturaliter catholica. 
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One is surprised at André Gide’s prominence (14 pages) in this 
Catholic study, especially in view of the Vatican’s May 24, 1952 
opera omnia condemnation. An apology for his presence is the 
author’s assertion that her problem is not merely a Catholic one, 
but a Christian one, and beyond that, a human problem, the human 
problem, par excellence. In view of the aim of the study, Gide 
seems out of place. The attention might better have been given 
to other works by other Catholic writers. 

Marie Noél’s birth date is given as 1833, but this is probably 
one of 10 errata that I found in the text. Mauriac’s Dieu et 
Mammon is included in the bibliography on p. 197. On p. 13 there 
is an English translation quotation from God and Mammon which 
is not found in the bibliography. The inconsistency seems un- 
necessary. 

The plan and structure of the work are excellent. Difficult terms 
are precisely distinguished and defined. The author evinces a 
genuine, living knowledge of mystical theology. She has fervently 
and thoroughly studied the books she discusses. Her best attempt 
at literary criticism is the detailed examination of Gide and 
Claudel; here the discipline of intelligently chosen textual support 
keeps her from imprudent superlatives and questionable general- 
izations of which she is occasionally guilty. 


EuGENE F. Murpuy 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Maurice of Sully and the Medieval Vernacular Homily with the 
Text of Maurice’s French Homilies from a Sens Cathedral Chapter 
MS. By C. A. Rosson. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1952. Pp. 
xii + 218. A thorough and carefully prepared edition of what may 
well be the earliest body of French prose, a group of homilies 
composed in 1168-75. The editor indicates the debt of Maurice, 
Bishop of Paris, to theologians who wrote in Latin, what is known 
of his life and of his efforts to reach the people, the development of 
the homily, and the characteristics of the manuscripts. The curious 
mixture of budding French and of Latin may be illustrated by a 
passage on p. 181: “Apres co que Nostre Sire li ot ¢o dit, si 
apela saint Piere, si li dist: ‘ Ht ego dico tibi quia tu es Petrus, et 
super hanc petram edificabo ecclesiam meam: e jo te di’ fist Nostre 
Sire ‘que tu es Pieres "—¢o est fers, quar piere si est ferme cose, 
e il estoit fers en la creance Nostre Segnor—‘ et super hanc petram’ 
—c’est sor la fermeté de la creance— edefierai jo ma glise’; quar 
sor ceste creance est edifie e fondee tote sainte Eglise, qui croit que 
Jesus est Filius Dei vivi.” 

H. ©. L. 


The Language Bar. By Victor Grove. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1950. Pp. 160. $3.75. Mr. Grove believes that present- 
day English has serious defects. These are its unphonetic spelling, 
its apparently simple but actually complex grammar, and especially 
its vocabulary—with which most of his discussion is concerned. 
The trouble with the vocabulary is that it is of mixed origin, and 
much of it that has been borrowed from French, Latin, and Greek 
is not really understood by the average man. These difficulties, he 
says, make it “far more difficult for an English person to learn 
English than, for instance, it is for a Frenchman to learn French 
or a German to learn German.” They are a bar “ obstructing the 
path of education in general and the dissemination of cultural 
values in particular.” The practical solution, he thinks, is not to 
attempt to reform the language but to introduce systematic word 
study into the school curriculum. Curriculum planners and 
teachers of English on the grade and high school level may find 
the discussion interesting. 
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ing bean, as hero of his own story recounts the 
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origin to his untimely assassination in Los 
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By Lester G. CROCKER 
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these subjects, however, has proven baffling to his interpreters, and has led tc 
a bewildering variety of interpretations. 

From the viewpoint of philosophy and the history sf ideas, Dr. Crocker has 
approached the tangle of Diderot’s ethical and esthetic theories and has retraced, 
with remarkable clarity, their evolution, development and final synthesis. The 
result is a highly criginal contribution to our knowledge of this important, but 
difficult, eighteenth century figure. 
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